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TneBREWSTER SESSIONS are now over, and the opera- 
tion of that part of the new Licensing Act which regu- 
lates the hours of closing may be pretty well estimated. 
In the great majority of cases the justices have adopted 
the hours fixed by the Act. A good deal of very un- 
reasonable complaint has been made against them for 
adopting this course ; but it is plain that they have put 
on the Act the only construction which could honestly 
be giving to it. When the Legislature fixed an hour for 
closing, but gave a liberty to the justices to vary it, it 
was evidently their duty to consider that hour as the 
one which was to prevail unless some clear and decisive 
reason existed for an alteration. And it is equally clear 
that it would be a great hindrance to the satisfactory 
working of the Act, if any considerable want of uni- 
formity existed ; such a diversity could scarcely appear 
to be (and would seldom be) otherwise than capricious, 
and must lead to a continual effort on the part of the 
publicans in the districts where the hours were shorter 
to extend them to the larger limits allowed elsewhere. 

As might have been expected, the bond fide traveller 
is again giving trouble. The decisions as to what con- 
stituted a bond fide traveller under the earlier statutes are 
of course equally applicable under the new law (section 
24); nor does there seem anything to alter the effect 
of the decisions in Davis v. Serace (L. R. 4 C. P. 172), 
Copley v.Burton (Li. R. 5 C. P. 489), &e., as to the onus 
of proof. It is not to be expected that the Courts will 
retrace their steps to the extent of throwing on the 
publican the burden of showing that every person he 
is proved to have served during the hours of closing 
was a dond fide traveller. This would be so palpable 
an injustice (the fact being one which it will be often 
impossible for him to know) that nothing short of ex- 
press words would do it. It is, no doubt, hard to 
struggle against the words of section 51, sub-section 
4; but a victory having been already won over the 
equally strong words of Jervis’ Act (11 & 12 Vict. ¢. 
43, s. 14), the same feat will probably not be found 
impracticable only by reason of the words here occurr- 
ing in the same Act which creates the offence. And if it 
lies on the complainant to prove that the person served 
was nut a bond fide seed there is no ground on 
which proof of his belief to the contrary can be thrown 
on the publican ; although the proviso at tho end of 
sub-section 4, making the defendant and his wife com- 
petent to give evidence, would prevent any hardship 
arising from requiring him to furnish that proof. The 
Act should have imposed the penalty on supplying 
drink to any person other than a bond side traveller or 
lodger, unless the publican should satisfy the justices 
that he reasonably believed the person supplied to 
answer that description, 

But the greatest ditliculty seems to have arisen upon 
sections [45, 46. Notwithstanding some obscurity of 
expression, we should have thought (but for the great 
diversity of opinion that has arisen upon the question) 
thatthe purport of the two sections was reasonably 








clear. The first clause of section 45 takes away with 
respect to all premises not yet licensed under the Acts re 
cited in the Wine and Beerhouse Act, 1869 (i.e., speaking 
generally, the Acts relating to beer-houses and wine- 
houses), the qualifications as to value required by those 
Acts. The second clause lays down a general rule as to 
value for ald premises not yet licensed, and which are here- 
after to be licensed for the sale of ‘any intoxicating 
liquor.” Then section 46 makes provision for ‘‘ cases 
not provided for by section 45,” that is, for premises 
which are already licensed. But for all premises already 
licensed ? No; because the recital of the section deals 
with ‘ certain cases ” in which a particular qualification 
is required by the Acts recited in Acts of 1869 and 1870 
(that is, the Acts relating to beerhouses and wine- 
houses); these “ certain cases,” embraced in the Acts in 
question, include as well the cases mentioned in the first 
clause of section 45, where no licence has been granted, as 
cases where a licence has been granted ; the * cases not 
provided for” are then obviously such of the “ certain 
cases’ as are not provided for already by section 45, 
that is, cases under those Acts where licences have been 
granted. For these cases, then, section 46 provides in 
its first clause, by substituting in the qualification 
clauses of the Acts in question “annual value” for 
“rent,” &c. Then the second clause provides that if at 
the first licensing meeting after the Act ‘any 
premises which are licensed for the sale of 
intoxicating liquors, at the passing of this Act, 
are not of such annual value as_ authorises 
the grant of a license for such premises,” the justices 
may give the holder till the next ensuing licensing 
meeting to ‘‘make them of sufficient annual value.” 
It is difficult to see how this could ever be supposed 
to apply to premises already licensed independently of 
the Acts referred to. What are “such premises?” 
Premises already licensed. But there is no annual 
value which authorises the grant of a license to pre- 
mises already licensed under Acts other than those re- 
ferred to. None before this Act, because those other 
Acts did not impose any such qualification. None 
under this Act, for section 45 expressly excludes all 
premises already licensed. With respect, therefore, to 
those premises, there is no authorisation for the words 
‘which are words of reference) to refer to. With re- 
spect, however, to other premises already licensed, 
there is, namely, that contained in the first clause of 
section 46, which relates to premises licensed under the 
Acts in question. 





WE NOTICED A LITTLE WHILE SINCE (ante p. 815) 
the fact that Parliament had, by acquiescence, at least, 
sanctioned the existing practice of recorders holding 
office without any restriction on their right also to ap- 


pear as advocates. We may here observe that Parlia- 
ment has also pronounced its judgment against the 
propriety of judges of civil causes practising in the 
districts where their courts are held. In the first County 
Court Act (9 & 10 Vict. c. 95), when it was only con- 
templated that these Courts would try small and incon- 
siderable causes, it was, nevertheless, provided by see- 
tion 17 that no county court judge should, “during 
his continuance as such judge practise as a barrister 
within the district for which his Court is holden.” An 
exception was made in favour of a few barristers who 
already held posts which were absorbed in the new 
system, but this only extended to practising “in 
peat ol as conveyancing counsel.” ‘The subsequent 
Act of 15 & 16 Vict. ¢. 54,8. 16, which increased their 
salaries, absolutely interdicted all practice. A similar 
rule to that established by the earlier Act also prevails 
in Ireland, and forbids the assistant barristers who pre- 
side over the Civil Bill Courts from practising in the 
divisions in which they sit as judges. This rule is not 
of statutory origin, neither the consolidating Act of 14 
& 15 Vict. o. 67, nor any of the earlier Acts contain- 
ing, we believe, any such restriction; it is therefore 
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the more valuable,’as showing the spontaneous judg- 
ment of the profession. We believe it is also true 
that, until the recordership of Mr. Bere, the Recorders 
of Bristol abstained from practising in that city. It 
may be observed also that the disinclination of Judges 
on circuit to obtain, in the trial of civil causes, the 
assistance of other members of the Commission, is rea- 
sonably ascribed in great part to a sense of the incon- 
gruity of the two characters which they would be thus 
called on to assume. 





Ir, ACCORDING TO THE CONTENTION in Fletcher v. 
Krell, at the Guildford Assizes, the mere description of 
a woman in a written contract amounts to a warranty of 
her then condition as described, female additions ac- 
quire a novel and serious import. Hitherto, they have 
been regarded chiefly in reference to aftidavits, both in 
ordinary legal proceedings, and as connected with the 
registration of bills of sale, judgment-mortgages, &c., and 
in relation to banns of marriage, and the formal descrip- 
tions in deeds. They constitute, indeed, but a small 
proportion of additions in general, but their con- 
nection with this wider aspect entitles them to the more 
attention. 

The ordinary additions of females are ‘“ spinster,” 
“single woman,” “ widow ” (1 Chitty Pr. 770, 12th ed.; 
2 Gab. C. L. 215; 6 Ir. L. T. 204; Miller v. Miller, 2 
Scott, 118). A woman's degree would not be suffi- 
ciently stated by styling her “wife of A. B.,” unless 
her husband’s mystery or estate were alleged (Re Gard- 
ner, 1 C. B. N. S. 215); but the curious description 
‘‘spinster, otherwise wife of A. B.,’? has been held 
sufficient (Anon. 3 New Pr. Cas. 19; Dyer, 88a). In 
R. v. Dunboyne (3 C. & K. 1), where the defendant had 
described himself as “ widower,” and his wife as 


“ widow,” on their being married to each other a second 
time, Lord Campbell mentioned that Lord Eldon, though 
validly married in Scotland and so believing, made an 


iffidavit, in order, ex majori cautéla, to be re-married 
‘n England, describing himself on oath as ‘‘batchelor,” 
and his wife as “spinster.” ‘Spinster” is a word well 
calculated to exemplify the need of a historical dic- 
tionary, such as De Quincey suggested. ‘“ Upon a word 
one may travel round the world,” said Balzac; in a 
word you may read the social permutations of a people. 
Primitively, * spinster” signified one that spins; and 
it was, accordingly, considered “ an addition indifferently 
to a man as well as to a woman,” because in a particular 
part of England it happened that there were then 
male spinners (Guicr’s. case, Dyer, 47a). This was 
exceptional; but the occupation was that alike of 
females of every degree ; and hence it came to pass that 
“spinster” was esteemed the proper addition of “all 
unmarried women from the viscount’s daughter down- 
wards ” (Blount. Gloss.), nay, of the Queen herself, as 
Selden observes. But when the spindle and spinning- 
wheel were relinquished to humbler hands, “the spinsters 
and the knitters in the sun,” there arose a concurrent 
change in the legal application of the term “ spinster,’ 
and it came to be considered inappropriate to a person 
not of inferior degree (Dyer 88 a; cf. Chambers’ Book 
of Days, in loco). Now, we find that, probably as the 
result of inconsiderate transcription, all the law diction- 
aries, including the most recent (Wharton’s), as well as 
Johnson (Latham’s ed. &c.), concur in defining 
‘spinster ” as the legal addition of any unmarriec 
woman, while,on the contrary, Richardson and the 
Imperial dictionary confine its application to unmarried 
females of no rank or distinction. Coke, in his time, 
opined that ** gentlewoman ” was the proper addition of 
an unmarried person of superior rank (2 Inst. 668). 
This, again, is one of those terms which, in its correla- 
tive use, might “afford very strong inferences con- 
cerning the manners and customs of different nations” 
Hume). It is unknown to the law of the United 
States, and though “in England it was formerly a good 
addition ‘of the state or degree of a woman” (Bouverie, 





Law Dic. in loco), the same causes traced by the his- 
torian of the Middle Ages, which by diffusing have re- 
duced to insignificance the distinction of “ gentleman,” 
have quite obliterated the addition of “ gentlewoman ” 
(Jac. Law Dic, in ico). 

In Fletcher v. Krell it appeared that the plaintiff 
had entered into the defendant's service as a governess, 
describing herself as “spinster,” and thus, as it was 
contended, had warranted herself an unmarried woman; 
but, inasmuch as she had been married, it was main- 
tained that she had committed a breach of warranty, 
although before the agreement she had been divorced. 
We incline to think that a divorcee might be more pro- 
perly styled ‘single woman.” In strict teckiatenig 
this term is applicable to an unmarried woman who is 
not a virgin (Jacob Law Dic.). In one particular it would 
seem more nearly in point, and, for the rest, a woman 
who has obtained a decree of divorce or judicial separa- 
tion may be concluded to come within the definition, 
even as a widower has been held to be an unmarried 
man within 3 & 4W. & M.c.11 (Doe v. Rawding, 2B. & 
Ald. 449, and cases cited in Saunders’ Affiliation Prac, 
2, 3). But though, in defining the legal status of a 
divorcee, it might be said that her husband was construc- 
tively dead, yet she could hardly be styled a “ widow.” 
Where appropriate, ‘‘ widow” is unquestionably a good 
addition (Goods of King, 11 W. R.171; R. v. Orchard, 
8C.& P. 565, Com. Dig. Abat. F. 26). But it was 
held that this description of a person in trade would 
not be a sufficient description of * title, trade, or protes- 
sion,” within the Irish Judgment Mortgage Act ( Crasbie 
v. Murphy, 8 Ir. C. L. R. 301). Where a woman so 
described carried on a farm merely as executrix of her 
husband, and not with a view to permanency, it was 
held that, under the Bills of Sale Act, she need not 
have given her ‘‘ occupation” as that of “ farmer” 
(Luckin v. Hambyn, 18 W.R. 43, 21 L. T. N. S. 366). 
And, lastly, in Goods of Morgan (11 W. R, 749, 32 L. J. 
Pr. 139) it was held that ‘‘ A. B., the lawful widow of 
C. D., deceased,” was a good description, notwith- 
standing the contention (which may serve to show the 
absurdities which too refined interpretations would oc- 
casion) that she ought merely to have been styled 
‘“‘widow,” in order to indicate her existing status because 
non constat, but that, although widow of “A. B.,” she 
might have married again. 





NUMEROUS FAILURES OF JUsTICE have already 
arisen out of the culpable carelessness with which the 
new Bastardy Act (35 & 26 Vict. c. 65) was drawn, The 
Act repealed sections 2 and 3 of the previousstatute (7 & 
8 Vict. c. 101), “ Except asto anything heretofore duly 
done thereunder, and except so far as may be necessary 
for the purpose of supporting and continuing any pro- 
ceeding taken before the passing of this Act;” and then, 
by section 3 only made provision for taking proceedings 
in the case of bastards from “ afterthe passing of this Act.” 
The consequence is, that if a bastard child was born before 
the 10th of August (the date of the Act), but no pro- 
ceedings had been then commenced, all remedy is taken 
away. This is the more inexcusable as the repealed 
Act, in repealing the then existing provisions for bas- 
tardy orders, provided for proceedings being taken under 
the new Act when the child had been born “ within the 
period of six calendar months before the passing of this 
Act” (section 2), 

It is also grave matter of complaint that when the 
enactments relating to bastardy orders might have been 
so easily consolidated this was not done. In7 & 8 
Vict. c. 101 there were only nine sections relating to this 
matter (sections 2—8 and section 10) ; there were besides 
the Act of 8 Vict. c. 10, and the 41st section of 31 & 32 
Vict.c. 122, This body of law would have been very easy 
to consolidate ; it is not, it is true, a branch of leading 
importance ; but every opportunity should be seized of 
reducing to a compact and manageable form that class 
of statutes which make up what is known as sessions law. 
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Justices of the peace may fairly complain that there is 
no body of public judges or officers customarily called 
upon to interpret so tangled a mass of legislation as that 
which they are appointed to administer; and it would 
be only fair to them (to say nothing of the public, whose 
interests depend on their decisions) to put these matters 


yantage of this course would be that, the draftsman’s 
attention being directed to the whole subject, there 
would be much less probability of the occurrence of 
such blunders as that we have just commented on. 

As it will be absolutely necessary to pass another Act 
next session to cure the present mischief, we would 
-suggest to the Home Office the propriety of taking ad- 
vantage of that occasion to consolidate the law. 





WE LEARN on the authority of the Manchester 
Examiner that the first resignation under the late Act 
-of Parliament (35 & 36 Vict.c. 8, “An Act to provide 
for the resignation of deans and canons,’’ noticed ante 
p. 817) has already taken place, the Dean of Manches- 
ter having resigned on the terms provided by that 
Act. 





SOLICITOR’S RETAINER.* 
No. IV. 


Although the Court does not wish to discourage 
suits on behalf of infants by their next friends, sti!] 
‘a solicitor must be careful how he iustitutes such a 
suit, as if he does so improperly he may lose his costs, 
or even be charged with costs. 

Where (Nalder vy. Hawkins, 2 My. & K. 248; Towsey 
y. Groves, 11 W. R. 252, s.c., 1 N. R. 226; Richardson v. 
Miller, 1 Sim. 133; see also Clayton v. Clarke, 9 W. R. 
‘718, 3 De G. F. & J. 684) a bill was filed on behalf of 
infants by a solicitor, without, as it seems, communica- 
tion with any member of the infant's family, and the 
next friend was the solicitor’s own nominee, an in- 
quiry was directed whether the suit was for the infant’s 
‘benefit, and, if so, whether the next friend was a pro- 
per person to have the conduct of it, and the question 
of costs was reserved. 

Where (Starten y. Bartholomew, 6 Beay. 143) two 
suits having the same object were instituted on behalf 
of infants, the Court referred it to the master to as- 
certain which of the two suits was more for their 
benefit. The master reported in favour of the second. 
The first suit had been properly instituted, but there 
being some impropriety of conduct on the part of the 
solicitor, who had instituted it on his own authority 
and had nominated his brother as next friend, the bill 
in that suit was upon an interlocutory application dis- 
missed without, costs. 

Wigram, V.C. (Lander v. Ingersoll, 4 Hare, 597), 
made some strong observations on the conduct of a 
Solicitor, who, on the death of an infant’s next friend, 
named a new next friend, without the sanction of the 
infant’s mother, who had instituted the suit on the in- 
fant’s behalf. In this case there was no impropriety 
in the conduct of the next friend, and on the mother 
by consent paying his costs, reserving the question as 
to how they should ultimately be borne, he was, on 
motion on behalf of the infant, dismissed from being 
next friend. The solicitor was ordered to pay the cos 
of the motion and of appointing a new next friend, 

In Whittaker y. Marlar (1 Cox, 285) it was referred 
‘to the master to see whether a suit instituted in the 
name of infants was necessary: by his report he 

certified that it was unnecessary (‘‘ necessary” is by 
a clerical error the word in the body of the report; see 
the judgment). On motion that the report might be 
confirmed and that tho bill might be dismissed with 





* (Communicated by H. W. Elphinstone, Esq., Barrister-at 
Lew, late Lecturer on Conveyaneiag to the Incseperated Law 





Society.) 


costs, to be paid by the next friend or the plaintiffs 
solicitor, it was held, although it appeared that the 
suit had been instituted by the solicitor without the 
— or consent of the next friend, that the bill must 

e dismissed with costs to be paid by the next friend, 
together with the costs of the motion, leaving the latter 
to make an application against the solicitor. The 
name (Ward v. Ward, 6 Beay. 251) of a person who 
had been nominated next friend of an infant co-plain- 
tiff without his authority was ordered to be struck out 
upon motion, It appears, though it is not distinctly 
stated in the report, that the solicitor had acted at the 
request of the other plaintiffs in nominating that person 
as next friend. It was ordered that the name of the next 
friend should be struck out, and that the plaintiffs 
should have liberty to amend within a fortnight by 
substituting A. B. as the next friend of the infant. 
Thesolicitor was ordered to pay to thenextfriend allsuch 
costs as had been occasioned by his being named next 
friend, including his costs of the application and to 
pay the defendants the costs of the application. 

An order to dismiss a bill (Bligh v. Tredgett, 5 De G. 
& Sm. 74) with costs for want of prosecution has been 
made against the next friend of a married woman, 
though his name had been inserted as next friend with- 
out his knowledge or authority. 

The consequences to a solicitor who, without au- 
thority, instructs counsel to appear for parties bene- 
ficially interested and consent to money being paid 
out of court are very serious. On the hearing of a 
cause ( Wheatley v. Bastow, 7D. M. & G. 261, 4 W. R. 
Ch. Dig 90), where a solicitor appeared to have done so, 
the Lords Justices ordered him to show cause why he 
should not be struck off the rolls of the court. On 
cause being shown (Wheatley vy. Bastow), Lord 
Justice Knight Bruce said, ‘‘ The confidence placed by 
this Court in solicitors vests them practically witha 
power over the property entrusted to the Court, which 
is of a very important and extensive description. No 
doubt it is a confidence liable to abuse, but 1 am happy 
to believe that very few instances of its abuse occur. 
When it is recollected through what forms, and in 
what manner, transfers of the various funds to a great 
amount standing in the name of the Accountant- 
General of the Court are obtained, it is obvious, thatif 
the execution of the duties of solicitors so far, especially, 
as property of this kind is concerned, is not most care- 
fully watched, ruin of\the most painful description may 
ensue, and families be deprived of their whole means 
of subsistence. Persons interested in these funds in 
court are to a very great extent considered as repre- 
sented by their solicitors. If a solicitor instruct 
counsel to consent, by that consent the client, generally, 
is bound, the Court acting upon it, and the fun 
being disposed of accordingly. It is evident that 
if the Court were to visit cases of the present descrip- 
tion with too great indulgence or lenity, it would fail 
in the performance of a public duty of a most 
important kind.” His Lordship proceeded to state the 
circumstances of the case, and’ then ordered the solici- 
tor’s name to be struck off the rolls of the court. In 
the same case the Lord Justice Turner stated that in 
his opinion no circumstances could in such a case have 
justified a solicitor in giving instructions to consent 
without the client’s express sanction and authority; 
that solicitors could not in such cases be permitted to 
rely on the possibility of a subsequent ratification of the 
consent ; that he felt it his duty, therefore, to concur in 
the order proposed to be made. Where two counsel 
appeared on a petition for the same parties, one 
instructed to consent and the other to oppose 
save on certain conditions (Butterworth vy. Capham, 
1 Jac, & W. 673n.), the petition was ordered to stand 
over till the authority of the solicitors should be veri- 
fied by affidavit. 

The principal cases at law in which an attorney 
has instituted proceedings without authority are the 
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following :— Barber v. Wilkins, 5 Dowl. 305 ; Collins 
v. Johnson, 16 C. B. 588; Doe d. Hammek v. Fillis, 
2 Chitt. 170; Doed. Sheppard v. Roe, 2 Chitt. 171 ; 
Hammond v. Thorpe, 1 Cr. M. & R. 64; Hubbart v. 
Phillips, 13 M. & W. 702; Mudry v. Newman, 1 Cr. 

R. 64; Rex v. Addington, Sayer, 259 ; Stanhope 
v. Firmin, 3 Bing. N. C. 301; Thatcher v. D’Agui- 
lar, 11 Ex. 436, 4 W. R. 149. 

There seems to be no authority as to the effect 
of the appearance of a solicitor for a defendant at 
equity without a retainer. But it has been held 
( Wiggins v. Peppin, 2 Beav. 403) that a joint and 
several answer filed without oath or signature by a 
solicitor for two defendants on the retainer of one only 
will not be.erdered to be taken off the file on the appli- 
cation of the person whose name has been made use 
of without authority, and in the absence of the other, 
though Lord Langdale, M.R., expressed a very strong 
opinion that if the latter had been before the Court he 
would have ordered the answer to be taken off. 

The leading case at*law (Bayley v. Buckland, 1 
Ex. 1, over-ruling, Anon., 1 Salk. 86 ; Anon., 1 Salk. 
88 ; see also Hambridge v. De La Crouee, 3 C. B. 
742) lays down the following rules:—When a de- 
fendant bas been served with process, and an attorney 
without authority appears for him, the Court must pro- 
ceed as if the attorney really had authority, because in 
that case the defendant, having knowledge of the suit 
being commenced, is guilty of an omission in not ap- 
pearing and making defence by his own attorney, if he 
has any defence on the merits. There the plaintiff is 
without blame, and the defendant is guilty of negli- 
gence. But even in that case, if the attorney be not 
solvent, the Court would relieve the defendant upon 
equitable terms, if he had a defence upon the merits. 
If the attorney were solvent it would not be unjust to 
leave the defendant to his remedy by summary appli- 
cation against him. On the other hand, if the plaintiff, 


without serving the defendant, accepts the appearance 
of an unauthorised attorney for the defendant, he is not 
wholly free from the imputation of negligence; the law 
requires him to give notice to the defendant by serving 


the writ, and he has not done so. The defendant there 
is wholly free from blame, and the plaintiff not so ; and 
upon the same principle the judgment must be set 
aside as irregular with costs, and the plaintiff must be 
left to recover those costs and the expense to which he 
has been put from the attorney by summary proceedings. 

A solicitor seeking to charge any person with the 
costs of legal proceedings conducted in the name of 
another must support his claim by the clearest and 
most unequivocal evidence of retainer (Re Clark, 13 
Beay. 173, 1 D. M. & G. 43.) Where ( Crossby v. Cronther, 
9 Hare, 384) a solicitor filed ‘a claim in the name of 
A. by the direction of B., and A. denied any autho- 
rity to the solicitor, and moved that the claim be 
taken off the file, the claim was dismissed, with costs 
to be paid by the soliciter, who was left to his legal 
remedy, if any, against B. A solicitor who, on the 
instructions of A. filed a bill in the name of B., a 
non-existent person, was held liable to the defendant 
for costs: (Hoskins v. Phillips, 16 L. J. Q. B. 339). In 
a case (Gynn vy. Kirby, 1 Strange 402) at law the plain- 
tiff’s attorney was ordered to produce his client within 
one month. Upon his being unable todo so non pros. 
was signed, and upon an affidavit that the defendants 
could not find the plaintiff, a rule was made upon mo- 
tion that the attorney should pay the costs. 

So a solicitor will be liable for costs if he acts under 
a forged retainer (Doe d. Davies y. Eyton, 3 B. & Ad. 
785), for it is his own fault if he does not discover the 
fraud. Where A. owed B. a sum of money (Mobson v. 
Laton, 1 T. BR. 62), and D., having procured a forged 
power of attorney purporting to be executed by B., in- 
structed H., an attorney, to bring an action in A.’s 
name, A. paid the money into court, H. took it out 
and handed it to D.; then BL. brought his action 





against A. for the debt; it was held that A. must pay- 
it, and that the attorney would be liable over to A. 
According to the practice of the Court of Chan 
the party prosecuting the common order for taxation 
may, on the ground of the want of retainer, object to. 
any of the items in the bill except those for which he hag 
admitted the retainer by his petition, now in the 
summons (Re Bracey, 8 Beay. 266; Re Hair, 10 Beay, 
188). But see Re Kitton (35 Beay. 369 ; Ke Springall, 
8 Beay. 63.) 





THE SUMMER ASSIZES. 
MIDLAND CIRcvIr. 

The Midland Summer Circuit has been an unusually 
long one. It commenced rather earlier than usual at 
Warwick on the 6th July, yet it was not till the fourth 
week in August that the business was concluded at 
Leeds. In the earlier part of the Circuit the work was 
not heavy : at Warwick there were 40 prisoners, none 
of them very serious cases, and 11 causes, only two of 
which were special juries ; the important Birmingham. 
causes are seldom brought to Warwick for trial, and 
the cases at that town are generally of the most trivial: 
nature. 

At Derby the business, both civil and criminal, was 
concluded in one day; at Nottingham there were 7 
causes, 6 being special juries, and 7 prisoners. The 
civil business at this place has increased of late years, 
and we believe it will be found necessary in future to 
allow more days for it than the judges have hitherto 
done. At Lincoln the business was very light, and at. 
York there were but 15 causes. At Leeds, however, 
both cause list and calendar were unusually heavy, 
and have taken nearly three weeks to dispose of, 
Sixty-six causes were set down for trial, 25 of them 
being special juries. Some of these cases were of 
unusual length: one of them, Kidd vy. The Royal Agri- 
cultural Society of England, was an action for libel . 
brought by a Hull manufacturer against the society 
on a report published by them in the Mark Lane 
Express respecting the quality of some linseed cake 
which was suspected of having injured some cattle 
who had been fed upon it and in one instance of having 
been the causeof death. The trial lasted three days, 
and after a great deal of scientific evidence on one side 
and the other, resulted in a verdict for the plaintiff for 
£10 10s. © 

Another case, which lasted for two days and part of 
another, was that of Jones v. Ferrand: it wasan action 
for malicious prosecution, brought against the defen- 
dant by his latesteward and land agent for causing him 
to be indicted, at the last Spring Assizes, on various 
charges of embezzlement on which he was acquitted : 
the jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, damages 
£1,000. This was not the only case in which an un- 
usually large amount was recovered by verdict. In 
an action against the Midland Railway Company, for 
personal injuries, the plaintiff, Chambers, recovered 
£1,500 damages, and in Booth v. Beaumont, an action 
on a fire policy, £2,922 were recovered. On the whole 
the matters in dispute were, we think, of a more sub- 
stantial and important nature than those which often 
occupy the attention of the judge and the juries at this 

lace, 
r On going through the list, we find that of the 66 
causes, 28 were for breaches of contract, 3 were eject- 
ments, 3 probate issues, and one interpleader, 1 road 
indictment which had been removed by certiorari, and 
30 for torts. Among these latter, however, there were 
several claims respecting land, and there were 7 actions 
against railway companies for porsonal injuries and 
negligence. 
Norro.k Circuit. 

The civil business of this circuit has been more than 
it was either last spring or this time last year, though 
for the most part the causes have not been of much im- 
portance, Passing over Oakham—de minimis nom 
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curat lea--the Circuits opened with a cause list of 9 
entries at Leicester, a number quite unprecedented at 
that place since the three counties of Rutland, Leices- 
ter, and Northampton were taken from the Midland 
and added to this circuit. At Northampton, Mr. 
Justice Byles, the senior judge in the commission, left 
the circuit, on account of the death of Lady Byles, 
and joined it again some three weeks later at Bury. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Baron Piggott assisted Mr. Justice 
Keating, the other judge in the commission, in the 
disposal of the business. At Aylesbury there were 


no causes for trial, and at most of the other cireuit | 


towns 3, 4, or 5, butat Bury 7, all marked for common 
juries, and at Norwich 10, of which 6 were special 
jury cases. It took rather more than five days to dis- 
pose of the Norwich list. “The case there which at- 
tracted most attention, and was indeed the cause 
celebre of the circuit, was the action against Mr. 
Cooke, Q.C., the county court judge, for false im- 
prisonment and assault, a report of which has already 
appeared in these columns. 

he criminal work was remarkably light, and there 
were scarcely any cases of importance. 

It was rather an unusual feature of the work that no 
less than 3 road indictments were tried at different 
places. One of them, tried at Norwich, was remarkable 
because it conferred for the first time on what is calledin 
the fens ‘‘ a drove ” the status of a public highway re- 
pairable by the parish. These droves are broad, straight 
bits of fen land, with ditches on each side, and are 
used as roads in summer, but,as they have never been 
made as roads nor repaired by any one, they are utterly 
impassable in winter. In the particular case in ques- 
tion, however, where the drove was four miles long, 
and a considerable population had grown up along it, 
the jury were satisfied with evidence of user before the 
Highway Act of Will. 4, and found it to be a public 
highway, to the no small advantage of the residents, 
who can now get it made passable at the expense of 
the large and wealthy neighbouring parishes. The at- 
tempt to throw the repairs of droves upon the parishes 
has, we believe, frequently been made before, but 
without success. 

fouTH WALES CrecviT. 

Notwithstanding the full average time was allowed 
for each county, and that the business, except in 
Glamorganshire, was not unusually heavy, there 
was a pressure of work at several places which 
caused considerable inconvenience. The great diffi- 
culty, or rather the impossibility, of properly adjust- 
ing the number of days to be allowed in the smaller 
counties without wasting time on the one hand, or 
having the business either unduly hurried or else left 
unfinished on the other, can only be adequately met 
by combinations of two or threo circuit towns at qne 
centre, when, by balancing the chances of an un- 
expected press of work at one place, against the ab- 
sence or collapse of business at another, an average 
time might be determined upon which would be gene- 
rally found sufficient for practical purposes. 

At Haverfordwest—the first place on circuit—there 
were five prisoners for trial. The only serious case 
was a shooting with intent to murder, marked by 
some peculiar features, in which the jury convicted of 
the full offence. 

Cardiganshire was very free from crime. A case of 
concealment of birth, in which the prisoner was found 
not guilty, and an indictment against a tramp for arson, 
were soon disposed of. ‘There were two causes for 
trial—both ejectments. The former of them involved 
@ curious question of pedigree, dating back upwards 
of acentury. The jury wero discharged, failing to 
agree on a verdict. The business was only concluded 
on the morning of the commission day at Carmarthen. 

Carmarthen afforded a calendar numerically small. 
The third and last case, however, a charge of wife 
murder—in which the prisoner narrowly escaped 
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a conviction for the full offence by a verdict of 
manslaughter—occupied two whole days; and the 
learned judge was at last reluctantly obliged to make 
the solitary civil cause—an action for an illegal dis- 
tress—a remanet. 

Presteyn was a maiden assize, neither prisoner or 
causes being found for trial, an event by no means un- 
usual in that small rural county. 

The vacant time might, however, have been fully and 
profitably occupied at Brecon. The calendar there was 
not only numerically heavy—containing twelve pri- 
soners—but the offences charged were generally of a 
serious character—a charge of rape, another of an 
attempt to commit that offence, of horse stealing, and of 
malicious injury to machinery, appeared init. The 
causes consisted of two actions for slander, and an 
action by a tenant against his landlord for breaches of 
covenants to repair. 

The pressure of business was reserved for the last 
place—Cardiff. Ten clear working days were given. 
At the time when the circuit arrangements were 
completed, the calendar was not unusually heavy, and a 
rather light cause list was anticipated. Afterwards, how- 
ever, the calendar received large additions, whilst the 
cause list, looking at the substantial nature of the cases 
for trial, was one of the heaviest known for many years. 
There were, in all, nearly ferty prisoners for trial, 
including three cases of murder. two of them infanti- 
cides, one of rape, which from the superior position in 
life of the prisoner, and some of its other attendant 
circumstances, eXcited more than usual interest, and 
which resulted in a verdict of guilty, and several other 
charges requiring lengthened investigation. Notwith- 
standing the judge was elliciently assisted by several 
learned counsel, six days were unavoidably occupied 
with the criminal business. leaving four days only for 
the disposal of a list containing sixteen causes, thirteen 
of which were marked for special juries. When it is 
stated that four of them were actions on charter-parties, 
one for a malicious prosecution, another against a 
medical man for negligence and want of skill, and two 
of the residue claims against railway companies arising 
out of accidents, it will be seen how impossible it was 
to dispose of such a cause list within the narrow limits 
of four days. The upshot of it was that after trying 
the actions on the charter-parties (in all of which the 
plaintiffs obtained verdicts, subject in some instances to 
leave reserved), an action against the Taff Vale Rail- 
way, in which the plaintiff was nonsuited, and one or 
two cases of minor importance, the time was exhausted 
and a list of seven remanets was the very unsatisfactory 
but unavoidable result. 


Nontu Wates Circuit. 

The North Wales Circuit, never very profitable, 
was at the Summer Assizes more than usually 
unproductive of business, and the little there was 
to be done was speedily disposed of. At Newtown 
there was only one prisoner. He was charged with 
perjury at a county court trial and convicted. Two 
causes were entered. In one—an action for a malicious 
prosecution, a juror was withdrawn ; the other, an action 
by a landlord against his tenant for bad farming, was 
referred. Dolgelly had neither cause nor prisoner for 
trial, At Carnarvon there were two prisoners—one of 
them was charged with rape, the prosecutrix being more 
than fiftv, and the mother of several illegitimate chil- 
dren. It nevertheless ended in a conviction. In the 
only civil cause, an action of trespass brought by the 
Harbour Trustees of Carnarvon, a juror was eventually 
withdrawn, Beaumaris was a repetition of Dolgelly in 
an entire absence of business, civil and criminal. At 
Ruthin there were three prisuners. One case of forgery 
was peculiar in its circumstances, the charge being for 
forging the note ofa bank which had stopped payment 
more than thirty years ago. Itended in aconviction, Mold, 
the last place on the circuit, showed four prisoners, The 
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offences were of a trifling character; what are usually 
termed “ sessions cases.” There was a list of four causes. 
Two were virtually undefended—actions for the amount 
of shop debts ; the other two were both ejectments and 
tried by special juries. In one, the lord of a manor 
sued to recover encroachments made on his waste. It 
ended in a verdict for the claimant subject to terms 
agreed upon for granting leases to the defendants. The 
other was a pedigree’case, in which it was necessary to 
trace back the title to a common ancestor who died in 
the middle of the last century. The pedigree was proved 
and the claimant had a verdict. The case mainly 
depended upon certificates, and the satisfactory cun- 
dition of the early parochial registers in the neigh- 
bourhood much assisted the claim, a great contrast 
to their defective state in the somewhat similar cause 
tried at Cardigan, which elicited remarks from the 
judge. 
CHESTER. 


The business at Chester was about the average amount, 
but though the calendar contained only about twenty 
names, the offencescharged were generally ofavery serious 
character. It included three cases of murder. One termi- 
nated in a conviction; another, a case of alleged poisoning, 
in an acquittal, and the third in a verdict of man- 
slaughter. In a case of wounding with intent to do 
grievous bodily harm, the prisoner was convicted and 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. There were two 
indictments for perjury in affiliation cases. In one a 
conviction was obtained, whilst in the other the pri- 
soner (out on bail) took the unusual course of marrying 
the prosecutrix during the progress of the assizes, and 
having thus succeeded in stopping the mouth of the 
principal witness against him, appeared with his bride 
in court all decked out in wedding trim, when, in default 
of evidence against him, a verdict of not guilty was 
recorded. Rapes, forgeries, and embezzlements were 
also found in the calendar. The cause list contained 
fourteen causes, eight of them marked as special juries. 
In four of them the records were withdrawn or the 
action settled, and one was undefended. Of the re- 
maining nine three were actions for personal injuries, 
in two of which the plaintiffs obtained verdicts. One 
was an action fora breach of promise of marriage in 
which forty shillings was awarded by way of compen- 
sation; two causes were referred; and an action of trespass 
to land resulted in a verdict for the plaintiffs. The 
others were ofan ordinary character. The Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas, after disposing of the prisoners, 
proceeded to assist Baron Channell in the trial of causes, 
and the result was that early on Saturday afternoon, 
the sixth day of the assize, the whole of the business 
was concluded. 





BUSINESS OF THE COURT OF CHANCERY. 


It would be useless to dery that the Court of Chancery 
has been as active during Trinity Term and the sittings 
which succeeded it as in any previous year, but the 
statistical table set out below shows that the number of 
matters disposed of in the six courts is fewer by more 
than three hundred than that of the same period in 1871. 
In fact, the number of days of sitting of all the courts 
was 274, whereas in Trinity Term last year the days 
of sitting were 270. The circumstance that fewer 
matters were disposed of in Trinity Term, 1872, than in 
Trinity Term, 1871, may be due to one of two causes ; 
either the number of suits commenced has actually 
fallen off, or the due proportion for the whole legal 
year being maintained, the heavier matters have been 
either by design or by pressure of business taken in the 
period under notice. When we come to deal with the 
statistics of the whole legal year, as we propose to do 
ou a future occasion, this Jatter will prove to be the 
actual state of the case, and we shall then show that 
200 more matters were disposed of in the legal year 
ending with Trinity Term, 1872, than in that of 1871. 





Among the noteworthy points in the following table 
there appears a considerable falling off in the number 
of appeals, and there has been nov trial by jury in the 
Court of Chancery, this being the third year since a 
trial by jury took place. The petitions, which form 
the bulk of the business so far as numbers are concerned, 
are reduced by nearly 100, and it is some satisfaction to 
know that this is due to the foresight of solicitors, who 
press forward their business in the earlier part of the 
year, in order to avoid the crush which immediately 
precedes the Long Vacation. 


Table showing the number of matters disposed of in Court 
during the Sittings in and after Trinity Terms, 1871 and 
1872 :— 

1872. 

29 


1871. 
Rehearings and appeals........... 
Appeal motions 

Appeal petitions 

Other petitions 

Original motions........... wes ccausctoeases 
Appeals from the Examiner’s Court... 
Appeals from County Courts 

MOOG nics 5st canestean sce aces cccoesseve seaeees 
Demurrers 

Exceptions . 
Motions for decree...........ss00.seeeeeee 290 


Trials by jury.........seccsoee Rscansteoaess 
Special cases 

Further consideration 

Matters adjourned from Chambers ... 
Petitions under the Companies’ Acts 23 
Other petitions . 825 
SIDOOIAL MOGIONG 5 ks cdics vc ocssvcsdcnaese 399 
Motions of course 





LEGISLATION OF THE YEAR. 


Cap, XIX.—An Act for the prevention and punishment 
of criminal outrages upon natives of the islands in the 
Pacific Ocean. 

‘“‘The Kidnapping Act, 1872,” is designed to prevent 
those outrages, which have resulted in the establishment 
of a regular slave trade in the Pacific Osean. Natives of 
various islands, not belonging to any civilised power, are 
decoyed on board ships, and taken to Fiji, where they are 
nominally hired as free labourers, but are, in reality, 
almost slaves. Henceforth a British ship is not to carry 
labourers, being natives of these islands, without a licence, 
which is only to be given by Australasian Governors or 
British consuls in the said islands, or any persons ap- 
pointed by them, to a master of a ship, who enters into a 
bond for £500 with an approved surety conditioned for 
the due observance of the requirements of the Act. 

Five classes of felonies are created by the 9th sec- 
tion of the Act, all of which are triable in any Australasian 
Supreme Court. They are when a British subject (1) de- 
coys a native, or carries away, confines, or detains him for 
the purpose of removing him into another place without 
his consent ; (2) ships or confines a native on board a 
vessel for the aforesaid purpose, without his consent, or 
assists in so doing ; (8) contracts for such shipping or 
confining without consent ; (4) fits out, lets, uses, or 
serves on board a vessel with the intent of committing 
or facilitating the offences just mentioned; (5) ships or 
contracts to ship stores or money on any such vessel, It 
is noticable that the burden of proving consent is in the 
first of these cases to be thrown on the accused, 

In order to prove the commission of any of the above- 
mentioned offences the Supreme Court is to be authorised 
to issue commissions to examine witnesses on the spot, 
and a Governor and council may authorise the commander 
of a ship to transport and convey witnesses to the place 
where the trial takes place, and may remunerate such 
witnesses, and send them back again, The Court or 
Commission examining a witness is to\ascertain in what 
form an oath is most binding on his conscience, and then 
administer it in that form, A person wilfully giving 
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false evidence is to be deemed guilty of perjury, and con- 
victed accordingly. The 16th section gives a power of 
seizure, for the purpose of adjudication, by any British 
Vice-Admiralty Court, of any British vessel suspected 
upon reasonable grounds (!) of being empioyed in the 
commission of the offences mentioned in the 9th section ; 
(2) of having been fitted out for such employment ; (3) 
by having been employed on the voyage on which it is met 
in the commission of any of the offences. The power of 
seizure is vested in— 

(1.) Any officer of customs or public officer in any British 
possession, subject nevertheless to any special or general 
instructions from the Governor or oflicer administering the 
government of such possession : 

(2.) Any commissioned officer, on full pay in the military 
service of the Crown, subject nevertheless to any special or 
general instructions from his commanding officer : 

(3.) Any commissioned officer on full pay in the naval 
service of the Crown, subject nevertheless to any special or 
general instructions from the Admiratly or his superior 
officer : 

(4.) Any .consul or consular agent appointed by her 

Majesty to reside in any island not within the jurisdiction 
of any civilized power. 
The fourth class of persons were not to be invested with 
this power in the bill as originally drawn, but during its 
passage through Parliament the bill was amended in this 
respect, in consequence of its being represented that 
without some such provision the Act would be deprived 
of half its efficacy. 


Cap. XXIV.—An Act to facilitate the incorporation of 
trustees of charities for religious, educational, literary, 
scientific, and public charitable purposes, and the enrol- 
ment of certain charitable trust deeds. 

This statute provides a machinery under which the 
Charity Commissioners, on application by the trustees of 
a public charity, may grant a certificate of registration as 
a corporate body ; and thereupon the trustees will become 
a corporate body with perpetual succession and power, in 
their corporate name, to sue and be sued, and convey or 
hold real or personal property. Provided (section 1) that 
as to gifts of real property to the charity, nothing in the 
statute is to qualify the provisions of the Mortmain Act 
of Geo, 2 (9 Geo. 2, c. 36). The commiesionevs tnay, in 
granting the incorporation, impose in their discretion 
conditions as to the number, qualification, and otherwise 
as to the office, of trustees. It will be remembered that 
the Companies Act of 1867 contains a provision under 
which associations formed for certain scientific, religious, 
and similar purposes, may be registered with limited 
liability. 

The present statute also extends the provision of 30 
Vict. c. 57, for the inrolment of certain deeds, assurances, 
and other instruments relating to charitable trusts, upon 
application, by summons, in a summary way to the Court 
of Chancery, in cases where such instruments have been 
lost, or were not enrolled in proper time. 

The phrase, “ public charitable purposes,” is to mean, 
for the purposes of the present Act, ‘‘ all such charitable 
purposes as come within the meaning, purview, or inter- 
pretation of 43 Eliz. c, 4, or as to which, or the adminis- 
tration of the revenues of which, the Court of Chancery 
has or may exercise jurisdiction.” These words are 
almost identical with those of the Charitable Trusts Act, 
1853. As to the first part of the definition see Dolan v. 
Macdermot, 17 W. R. 658 ; and as to the second Ex parte 
Tamwo:th School, 16 W. R. 773. 


Cap. XXVI.—An Act to amend the practice of the courts 
of law with respect to the review of the decisions of 
justices, 

This Act provides that whenever a decision of justices 
is called in question in any Superior Court by a rule to 
show cause, or other ea parte proceeding, any such justice 
may make and file an affidavit as to the grounds of the 
decision, and the facts on which it was based, without 
paying any fee, and that the Court, before making ab- 
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solute the rule, or otherwise determining the matter so 
as to overrule the decision, shall consider the facts in the 
affidavit, although no counsel appear for the justices, 

We noticed the bill before it passed, and then 
pointed out that although the object sought to be 
attained was unobjectionable, or even desirable, yet that 
the phraseology used was not very apt to meet the case 
which would most frequently arise in practice, viz., a 
motion for a certiorari. The wording of the bill appears 
to have been slightly altered with a view to meet the ob- 
jection, and although even now itis scarcely artistic, yet 
the object desired will no doubt be attained. 








RECENT DECISIONS. 


EQUITY. 


WINDING-UP—PROOF OF DEBT—STATUTE OF 
LIMITATIONS. 
Re General Rolling Stock Company, Claim of Joint Stock 
Discount Company, M.R., 20 W. RB. 621, L. J. id. 762. 

The question whether the Statute of Limitations runs 
after the making of the winding-up order was decided 
in the affirmative by the Master of the Rolls, and in the 
negative by the Lords Justicea. There is a good deal to 
be said in support of either view of the question. On 
the one hand, there is the argument that the winding- 
up order is like the decree in a creditor’s suit for ad- 
ministration, which will prevent the statute from running 
against any of the creditors who come in under the de- 
cree: Sterndale v. Hankinson, 1 Sim. 394. On the other 
hand, there is the express decision in Ite Royal Bank of 
Australia, Ex parte Furest, 8 W. R. 269, 2 Giff. 42, that 
a winding-up order under the Winding-up Acts of 1848-9 
did not prevent the Statute of Limitations from running, 
Stuart, V.C., holding that there was no trust for creditors 
contemplated by those Acts, as in bankruptcy: Ex parte 
Ross § Hooper, 2 Gl. & J. 46, 330, In the opinion of 
the Lords Justices the 98th section of the Companies 
Act, 1862, *‘ that the Court shall cause the assets of the 
company to be collected and applied in discharge of its 
liabilities,” imposed on the Court a duty, a power, atrust, 
to take care that such assets are applied in discharge of 
such liabilities as existed at the commencement of the 
winding-up. Accordingly, so long as there are assets in 
hand, it will be the duty of the Court, or of the official 
liquidator, as the officer of the Court (Govch’s case, 20 
W. R. 345), to distribute such assets among all those 
creditors who had a legal right at the commencement of 
the winding-up, including such creditors as may come 
in, although more than six years may have run since the 
eommencement of the winding-up ; but dividends already 
paid will not be disturbed. Asa matter of public policy 
it is to be regretted that the decision of the Court below 
was reversed. Courts of equity will not in general en- 
tertain stale demands, They have adopted the limit of 
six years in analogy to the statute (Sterndale v. Hankin- 
son, sup.), and there seems some inconsistency in admit- 
ting a fresh claim after six years have elapsed, especially 
when we remember the enactment in section 167 of the 


‘Act of 1862, that the Court may fix a day within which 


creditors must prove their claims, or be excluded from 
the benefit of any distribution. 


ANTICIPATION OF PATENT—ANTECEDENT DISCOVERY. 
Murray v. Ciayton, L.J., 20 W. R. 649. 

The saying that there is nothing new under the sun 
comes home with peculiar force to an inventor, who finds 
himself forestalled by some antecedent discovery of which 
he was not aware. Itis an important question, how 
far a patent may be invalidated by anterior publication 
of which the patentee is ignorant. The mere publica- 
tion of a notion that a certain useful art may be discovered 
without any information or knowledge of the means of 
discovery, cannot preclude a subsequent first inventor of 
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these means from taking out a patent for the entire art 
(per Williams, J., in Betts v. Menzies, cited 16 W. R. 
526). If it could, there would be an end of all security 
for new discoveries. With regard to processes, the true 
principle seems to be that laid down by Lord Westbury ip 
Hills vy. Evans, 4 D. F. & J. 288, that the antecedent pro- 
cess, if it be relied on as forestalling the subsequent, 
must be so clearly and distinctly described that those 
who read it, bringing to it competent mechanical skill, 
would be enabled to work it out to the same result as 
that arrived at by the process contained in the subsequent 
patent: Vrilson v. Betts, 19 W. R. 1121. In Betts v. 
Menzies, 11 W. R. 1,10H. L. Cas. 117, the questioa was, 
whether Dobbs’ invention of 1804 could be said to antici- 
pate Betts’, having regard to the two specifications only; 
and the House of Lords decided that upon a comparison 
of the two specifications jer se, the one did not anticipate 
the other. This left open the question which the House 
of Leris was called on to decide in Neilson v. Betts, 
namely, whether Dobb-’ patent disclosed a practical in- 
vention, i.e., whether his specification communicated so 
much information as to enable a mechanic of ordinary 
skill to work out the process to the same result as that 
arrived at by the process protected by Betts’ patent. 
That is, according to Neilson v. Betts, the test in these 
cases. Unless the antecedent specification be capable of 
a practical and useful application, it wil! not forestall 
the other. Whether it be capable of a practical or useful 
application is a matter of experiment, and in making the 
experiment, knowledge and means may be employed 
which have been acquired since the date of the ante- 
cedent patent. The conclasion is, that prior publication 
alone is not enough to invalidate a patent, unless the 
anterior process either h-s received a practical ap- 
plication, or at least admits of being practically applied 
in accordance with the specification by the knowledge 
and skill at the disposal of skilled persons at the present 
day. With regard to machines the principleis the same. 
Ifa machine is published in a book, distinctly and clearly 
described, corresponding with thedescription in theepecifi- 
cation of the patent, althongh it has never been actually 
worked, it is an answer to the patent (per Lord Lyndhurst 
in Househill Cow pony v. Neilson, Webster Pat. Cas.718 n). 
But the exhibition of an abortive, useless machine can- 
rot affect in any degree the right of a patentee who has 
made a successful machine, although there may be some 
degree of similarity between some of the details of each 
(per James, L.J., in Murray v. Clayton, sup.). The 
Lord Justice founded the above dictum on Junes v. 
Pearce, Webster Pat. Cas, 122, where Patteson, J., drew 
the distinction between an invention used more or less 
up tothe date of the patent, and an invention which 
Was an experiment only, and proved abortive, and was 
disused previously to the date of the patent ; pointing 
out that an invention of the latter description can be no 
bar to a subsequent patent for a similar machine, if the 
inventor of the latter remedies (although unknowingly) 
the defects which rendered the former useless. It ix, of 
course, essential that the invention should be a novelty, 
#0 far asthe inventor is concerned, i.¢., that he should 
not have seen the old invention. 


COMMON LAW. 
Revocation or Express Devise By GrNeRAL 
REFLRENCE. 
Sey mour, Ex Ch. Ir., 20 W. B. 634. 

This case ix, perhaps, remarkable rather as an illustra- 
tion of the inconvenienes, which has *o long been com- 
plained of, in the constitution of the Court of Exchequer 
Chamber, than as deciding any important or doubtful 
principle of lew. 

The old Court of Exchequer Chamber in Ireland dif- 
fered from thatin England in thir, that instead of being 
compet of the jadges of the two courts not appealed 
from only, the whole twelve judges wat upon all appeals; 
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the court below, an appellant came before the tribunal 
under the disadvantage of having one-third of his judges 
already committed to an adverse opinion. On the other 
hand, the absurdity so often complained of in England, 
and very forcibly illustrated by the present case in Ire- 
land—namely, that the opinion of a minority of judges 
of equal standing should prevail over that of the majority 
by reason merely of the accident of the Court in which 
the action was commenced—could not occur, and the dis 
advantage already mentioned served to check frivolous 
and speculative appeals to an extent probably more than 
sufficient to counterbalance the extra judicial strength 
employed in the appellate court. Recent legislation has, 
however, assimilated the Irish Court to the English one, 
and one of the first resuits of the change is a notable in- 
stance of the absurdity in question. 

In the present case it has been ultimately decided by 
four judges against seven (three in the Exchequer 
Chamber, and four in the Court appealed from) that a 
general reference in a codicil to a bequest of residuary 
real and personal estate alleged to be contained in the 
will, which really contains no such bequest, will be inter- 
preted as referring, not only to a residuary bequest of 
personalty, but also to a specific devise of real estate, 
not residuary in form, but which, in fact, comprised all 
the real estate in Jreland—and it was not shown whether 
there was or not any other—of which the testator had 
power at the date of his will to dispose by devise. 

The case may be shortly stated thus: Tne late Marquis of 
Hertford by his will, after certain pecuniary bequests, and 
after leaving certain annuities charged on his real estates, 
devised “ all his real estates whatsoever in Ireland” to the 
use of his brother, Lord Henry Seymour, for life, with 
remainder to his issue in strict settlement, with divers 
remainders over; of which those which alone took effect 
in possession were to the use of the defendant, Sir George 
Hamiltcn Seymour, for life, with remainders over. The 
testator thea bequeathed a number of legacies, including 
one of £20,000 to the plaintiff, and gave all his residuary 
personal estate to Lord Henry Seymour absolutely. 

The testator made a number of codicils to his will, 
and the fifth of such codicils, which is dated 7th June, 
1850 (which is the only one necessary to notice) was in 
the following terms :—*‘ This is a further codicil to the 
last will of me Richard Seymour Conway, Marquis of 
Hertford, K G., which bears date on or about the 21st 
June, 1838, I hereby revoke the bequest containedin my 
wiil of the residue of all my real and personal estate to 
my said brother, Lord Henry Seymour, and to reward as 
much as I can Richard Wallace” (the plaintiff) “ for all his 
care and attention to my dear mother, and likewise for his 
devotedness to me during a long and painful illness I had 
in Paris in 1840, and on all other occasions I give such re- 
sidue to the sa‘d Sir Richard Wallace absolutely.” It was 
admitted that this carried the residuary personalty, but, 
there being no residuary devise of real estate (other than 
that above mentioned) it was contended on behalf of the 
defendant, Ist, that the introduction of the words “real 
and ”’ into the codicil was a mere mistake on the part of 
the testator and that he only intended to revoke the resi- 
duary bequest; 2ndly, that the reference was at any rate 


| too vague and uncertain to operate ax a revocation of the 


clear devise contained in the will; and 3rdly, that at 
all events the revocation only extended to the estates 
given to Lord Henry Seymour and his issue, and not to 
the remainder over in favour of ¢he defendant, 

The case was tried at the Antrim Summer Assizes 
of 1871 before O'Brien, J., when the learned judge di- 
rected a verdict fur the defendant, subjest to leave re- 
served to the plaintiff to move the Court of Common 
Pleas to enter the verdict for him if the Court should be 
of opinion that the entire devise above set forth was re- 
voked or overridden by the gift in the codicil. The mo- 
tion was accordingly made in that Court in Michaelmas 
Term last, when they unanimously affirmed the ruling 
at Nisi Prius, but upon appeal to the Exchequer Cham- 
ber (which, as above stated, now consists in Ireland, as in 
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England, of the judgesofthe remaining two Courts only) 
this decision was reversed by four judges against three. 
An appeal to the House of Lords was threatened, but 
the case has, we understand, been compromised, the 
plaintiff retaining the estate, and paying a large sum of 
money (stated to be £400,000) to the defendant, 

The decision therefore stands uncontroverted, but 
we cannot help thinking it one which is pessimi 
ewempli in more than one particular. In the first place 
we have already noticed that itis in fact the decision of a 
small minority of judges of equal official authority ; and 
a glance at the report will be sufficient to show that, on the 
principle that ‘' sententice ponderantur non numerantur,” 
there is, at least, as great a preponderance of personal 
weight, as of judicial force, on the losing side; 
but, besides this, too many of’the judgments, on both 
sides, seem to rely upon the external facts of the case, 
the relationship of the parties, &c., &c., instead of con- 
sidering merely the dry question of construction; thus 
lending countenance to that most pernicious mistake, 
which has of late recelved too much countenance both in 
England and Ireland, of the Court endeavouring to guess 
at what the testator intended, instead of setting itself to 
determine what is the meaning of what he has said. In 
this case it was hardly denied that, taking merely the 
grammatical meaning of the expression used in the 
codicil it could not apply to such a devise as the present ; 
but it was argued (ist) that some meaning must be put 
upon the words, “and real,” occurring in the codicil, 
and (2ndly) that from the extraneous circumstances 
referred to it was probable that the testator wished 
the plaintiff to get all that he could give him. 
Had the second consideration been disregarded, as it 
ought, in our opinion, to have been, we think that the 
judgment of Monahan, C.J., contains an abundantly 
sufficient answer to the first; and should the principle in- 
volved ever come again under judicial cognisance, we 
can only hope that this case will not be taken as a deci- 
sion in favour of the doctrine of revocation by implication 
without making great allowances for the circ umstances 
which tend to weaken its authority, 





BANKRPUTCY. 
DouBLE Proor.—Two Estates. 


Ex parte Hoeny, Re Jeffery, LIT, 223. 
Ex parte Wilson, Re Douglas, L.JJ. 564. 

_ The question of double proof, that is to say, of the 
right to prove and: receive dividends against two estates 
in respect of the same debt, is one which has at different 
times given rise to much difficulty, and the decisions on 
the subject led to some very unsatisfactory results, Before 
the year 1861, if a bankrupt owed a debt both severally 
and also jointly with others, the creditor, though he could 
prove his debt, against both the joint and several estates, 
could only obtain a dividend from one: Ew parte 
Bentley, 2 Cox. 218; Goldsmid v. Cazenove, 7 H. L. 
785. The Bankruptey Act of 1861, by section 152, 
altered this to a certain extent. That section enacted 
that ‘‘ if any debtor shall . . . be liable upon any 
bill of enchange or promissory note in respect 
of distinct contracts as member of two or more 
firms . . . orasa sole trader and alsoas the mem- 
berof a firm, the circumstance that such firms are in 
Whole or in part composed of the same individuals, or 
that the sole contractor is also one of the joint con- 
tractors, shall not prevent proof and receipt of dividend 
+.» . against the estates respectively liable.” Section 
37 of the Act of 1869 still further relieves the strictness 
of the old rule. It enacts that “if any bankrupt is 
» « Hable in respect of distinct contracts as member of 
twoor more distinct firms, or as a sole contractor and 
also as member of a firm, the ciroumstance that such 
firms are in whole or in part composed of the same in- 
dividuals, or that the sole contractor is also one of the 
joint contractors, shall not prevent proof in respect 
of such contracts against the parties respectively 








liable.” Now this new section differs in several important 
particulars from that in the earlier Act. In the first 
place that part of it which relates to a joint contract and 
a several contract is clearly not limited to the case ofa 
person carrying on a separate trade, which may probably 
have been the case under the older section ; as to which 
eee the judgment of Mellish, L.J.,in Lx parte Honey. 

In the second place it is not limited to the cases of bills 
of exchange and promissory notes, but applies to all 
classes of contracts. In the third place it only, in terms, 
authorises double proof, omitting the words in the earlier 
Act about receipt of dividend. This distinction, however, 
is decided in Lz parte Honey tobe unimportant. When- 
ever there may be double proof there may be two divi- 
dends. Perhaps, however, the most important point 
decided by the Lord Justices in that case is as to the mean- 
ing of the words “distinct contracts.” They have decided 
that where persons, by one and the same instrament, con- 
tract jointly and severally, as in the case of a joint and 
several promissory note, the joint contract and the several 
contract are “ distinct contracts” within the section, and 
there may, therefore, be double proof, and double receipt 
of dividend. 

In Fx parte Wilson the same Court decided that where 
a single individual carried on business in two different 
places, one at home and the other abroad, section 152 of 
the Act of 1861 (the bankruptcy being under that Act) 
had no application; but that in such a case there was 
only one debtor and one estate. It is clear, moreover, that 
the same law will hold under the Act of 1869. There- 
fore in such a case, the Lords Justices held in the case 
under review, a creditor cannot prove under a bankruptcy 
in England without surrendering for the benefitof the 
general body of creditors any preference which by the 
foreign law he may be entitled to claim in respect to the 
foreign assets, 








REVIEWS. 


— 


The Licensing Acts, 1828, 1869, and 1872. By J. M. Lety 
and W. D. I. Fovrxes, Barristers-at-Law. London: 
Henry Sweet ; Stevens & Sons. 1872. 

Both the authors and the publishers of this short treatise 
must be congratulated on the promptitude and efficiency 
with which they have occupied the ground prepared for 
them by the legislation of this session. It is startling to 
find that an Act passed on the 10th of August is provided, 
not only with a comment, but a preface on the 27th, and is 
presented to the public within a week afterwards. This 
speed is, however, justified by the circumstances; for the 
papers are, and for some time have been, already filled with 
discussions, compiaints, orders, and convictious, arising out 
of the new Act, and which show the need for some guide 
through its intricate provisions. It is also justified by the 
manner in which the task has been performed ; for, though 
hastily compiled, the volume bears no marks of slovenli- 
ness, but is well and carefully executed. An introduction 
gives a clear and useful summary of the licensing law in 
its present condition, and ends with a very convenient 
table, showing the offences which may be committed 
against it, the penalties, and other special consequences 
which follow them, and the statutory provisions by which 
these offences and penalties are created and imposed. The 
body of the work is divided into three parts, of which the 
first deals with the original Licensing Act of L828 (28 Geo, 
4, 0.61); the second with the Wine and Beerhouse Act, 
1869 (32 & 33 Vict. c. 27) ; and the third with the Licensing 
Act of this Session (35 & 86 Viot.c, 94). “The subsidiary 
enactments are in each case in‘erpolated in their appro- 
priate places, and distinguished by square brackets from 
the principal statute.” (Preface), This plan demands 
great care in itsexeoution; but we agree with the authors in 
thinking it is rightly chosen ; and so far as our observation 
has gone it is well carried out, In judging of it, i¢ must 
be remembered that the liconsing which is discussed is the 
liconsing by magistrates ; excise liconses are only incident 
tally noticed, An index of statutes avoids the dificulty 
which the scattering of the “subsidiary enactments,” 
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through the book wonld otherwise have occasioned. 
When we add to this that the notes are careful and suffi- 
cicntly copious, our readers will judge that the work 
is likely to be as serviceable to the public as it is credit- 
able to its authors. 

We must, however, notice one serious omission. Why 
isthe very important 10th section of 33 & 34 Vict. c. 29, 
to be found nowhere in the book ? 





OBITUARY. 


R. G. WELFORD, ESQ. 

The death of Richard Griffiths Welford, Esq., Judge of 
the Birmingham County Court, took place at his residence, 
Parkfields, Allesley, near Coventry, on the 2nd September, 
iu the 68th year of his age. He was the sen of the late 
Richard Weltord, Esq., an attorney, of Marlborough, Wilts, 
and was born on the 6th December, 1804. He was edu- 
cated at the Marlborough Grammar School and at Harrow. 
He was called to the Bar at the Inner Temple on the 3rd 
May, 1839. For many years he practised as an equity 
draughtsman and conveyancer at the Chancery bar, and on 
the 11th January, 1865, he was appointed to succeed the 
late Mr. Leigh Trafford as Judge of County Courts in Cir- 
cuit No, 21, which embraces Atherstone, Birmingham, and 
Tamworth. He wasalso a Justice of the Peace for the 
county of Warwick. Mr. Welford was an active supporter 
of the Anti-Corn Law League, and was the author of all 
articles in the papers of the League under the head of “ Agri- 
culture.” He wasalso the author of ** A treatise en Equity 
Pleading” (1842), “ Howwill Free Trade affect the Farmer ?” 
(1843), “ The Influence of the Game Laws ” (1846), “ A Plan 
for a Final Reform Bill” (1857), &e. He married, in June, 
1834, Jane, daughter of Mr. William Dibben, of Dorsetshire. 
His only son, Mr. Richard Welford, barrister-at-law, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, was murdered in Queensland in May last, 
and the news of his untimely and tragic end may have 
hastened his father’s death. 


MR. G. DAY. 

Mr. George Day, solicitor, of St. Neots, Huntingdonshire, 
died at that place on the 30th August, at the age of 62 
years. He was admitted an attorney in Trinity Term, 
1833, and filled the offices of clerk to the magistrates of 
the Toseland Hundred, and to the land-tax and income-tax 
commissioners of the Leightonstone Hundred. Mr. Day 
was also clerk to the guardians of the St. Neots Union, and 
superintendent registrar of births, marriages, and deaths 
for that district. He was likewise a perpetual commis- 
sioner for Hunts, Beds, and Cambridgeshire. 


MR. T. F. KELSALL. 

Mr. Thomas Forbes Kelsall, solicitor, of Fareham, Hants, 
died on the 3rd of September, in the 73rd year of his age. 
He took ont his certificate as a solicitor in 1823, and has 
thus been in practice nearly half a century. He was joint- 
clerk, with Mr. William Kelsall, to the commissioners 
of assessed taxes for the Fareham district. 





Lady Langdale, widow of Lord Langdale, Master of the 
Rolls, died at Innsbriick, in Germany, on the 1st September, 
in her 77th year. Her ladyship was the eldest daughter of 
the fifth Earl of Oxford and Mortimer by the daughter of 


the late Rev. James Scott. Her marriage with Lord Lang- 
dale (then Mr. Henry Bizkersteth), took place in 1835. 
In the following year he was appointed Master of the 
Rolls, on which occasion he waa elevated to the peerage. 
His lordship died on the 18th April, 1851, when the title 
became extinct. He left an only daughter by the lady just 
deceased, the Hon. Jane Frances Harley, who was married 
in 1857, to Alexander Count Teleki. The Conntess Teleki 
predeceased her mether about a year since. Lady Lang- 
dale resumed, in 1853, on the death of her brother, the 
sixth and last Karl of Oxford and Mortimer, the family 
name of Harley, which her ancestor, the great statesman 
of Queen Anne's day, bad rendered historical. 





THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL ON LAW REFORM, 


Sir John Duke Coleridge, M.P., as President of the De. 
partment of Jurisprudence and Amendment of the Law of 
the Social Science Congress now assembled at Plymouth, 
delivered the following address:—On taking the chair of 
this section, an honour which I owe to the fact of my 
filling for the time the office of Attorney-General, it jg 
proper, and you will expect, that I should address to you 
a few words by way of opening, and my subject has been, 
I will not say dictated, but suggested to me by those who 
asked me to take the chair. I was asked at the same time 
to address you upon Law Reform, a subject of vast extent 
and great complication, one in which some persons take a 
keen and intelligent interest, and in which many more 
profess to take an interest without knowing anything 
about it, but the one which, if newspaper criticism ig 
correct, I am the very last man in England tohandle. “A 
lethargic amateur, knowing nothing about the law, and if 
possible caring less, altogether wanting in breadth of view 
and manliness of mind, perfectly satisfied with everything ag 
it exists, and the indolent but inveterate foe of all imrpove. 
ment’’—such is the flattering portrait drawn by candid 
and philosophical criticism of the Chairman of this section 
of the Social Science Congress of 1872. It is very seldom 
worth the trouble to attempt a personal controversy. It 
certainly is not worth the trouble now, but even if it were, 
this is not the occasion for it, nor are you the persons to 
inflict it. I propose, therefore, as I have been asked to doo, 
simply to lay before you some of the notions on this sub. 
ject which have been in my mind for many years, careful 
only that the opinions shall be real and grounded on 
reasons which shall be stated and capable of being prae- 
tically enforced. With some exceptions, remarkable 
because they are exceptions, the English law, like the 
English people, is unscientific. It does not bear the im. 
press of one age or of one set of minds, still less is it the 
creature of a single great act of legislation.. This is. not 
said in praise either of the law or of the people of this 
country. It is too much the fashion to boast with a good 
deal of self-sufficiency of the practical character of Eng- 
lishmen, and of their impatience of system, of accuracy, of 
science, as in themselves praisworthy and excellent. It is 
a bad fashion, the cause of much slovenly legislation and 
of the toleration of much eccentric barbarism in our laws 
and customs. So it is, however, and the practical states. 
man, in considering questions of law reform, which can 
only be dealt with by the general assent of his countrymen, 
has to take note of and allow for the peculiarities of his 
countrymen’s character. If things work farirly well, and 
result in no great or widely felt grievance, nine Eng- 
lishmen out of ten will be for leaving them alone. There 
are, however, many things in our law which do not work 
well, and do result in great and diffusive grievances, and 
these may be handled at once with good hope of success. 
Such a subject is the lawrelating to juries. A good system 
of juries is of infinite importance. Our present law works 
very badly, and occasions a large amount of unjust, oppres- 
sive, and entirely needless inconvenience, It is a subject 
entangled with a multitude of details, and difficult to deal 
with. But I invite your attention to a bill upon this sub- 
ject, which it became my duty to endeavour to pass through 
Parliament this year, as an example of the manner in which 
I conceive it to be practicable and right to reform the law 
where it is faulty. If the bill ever passes—and if I hold 
office I shall try earnestly that it shall—it will contain the 
whole Jaw of juries, and will introduce certainly very large 
and, I hope, very useful alterations into one of the most 
important of all our institutions. ‘'o apply remedies to 
those things which experience has shown to work injustice 
is, no doubt, far less showy, but I think it is far more real 
than to attempt reconstruction from the very foundation of 
our judicial system, for which, as it exists, much is to be 
said, which has great positive advantages, and which I 
firmly believe, with certain obvions modifications presently 
to be pointed out, may be made todo the work of the 
country to the reasonable satisfaction of reasonable men, 
In speaking of law reform, we speak of that which has to 
do with two things perfectly distinct, and separate from 
each other, not only in idea, but in fact ; cach, it is true, 
needing amendments; each, in one view, independent of, 
but in another view most intimately united with the other. 
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J mean the law itself and the procedure by which the law 
js administered. Both may be improved, but the last pro- 
cedure is the handmaid of the first law and depends 
upon it. Both are important, but speaking generally, and 
in spite of Pope’s famous line, the first is far more impor- 
tant than the last. To my mind it is clear that you waste 
your time upon procedure if you have not clearly before 
your mind what the law should be and what changes of 
principle, if any, you mean to make init, No doubt you 
may make a bad law more endurable by administering it 
well, but if you have any reasonable hope of changing the 
law itself and altering it for the better, this is the first 
step in the lawreformer’sjourney. It seems plain common 
sense to settle the material on which the workman is to 
be employed before you lay down scales for working. 
Take, for example, the fusion of our two systems of law 
and equity,a thing, in my opinion, which is absolately 
certain one day to be done. To have two sets of courts 
existing side by side, one main function of one set being to 
prevent the injustice which would result from the judgments 
of the other set, is an idea barbaric, and in practice highly 
inconvenient, but till you have settled first that law and 
equity shall be united, and next, at least, the leading terms 
of union, how can you possibly tell what courts will be 
wanted, or by what rule of procedure the courts shall be 
governed? It must be remembered always that the things 
, themselves, law and equity, and the rights and liabilities 
arising out of them are inherently distinct. The distinc- 
tion isin the nature of things, and has not been created 
norcan be abolished by Act of Parliameni. The courts 
which now respectively administer them have systems of 
procedure adapted or intended to be adapted to their re- 
spective jurisdictions. But if a new system of law is to be 
evoked by legislation from the union of the two, the procedure 
by which it is to be administered will require the most 
careful framing. The principles, at least, of the new sys- 
tem must be determined and expressed in something like 
a code, or, I venture to say, that a succession of years will 
follow, profitable to no one but to practising lawyers and 
discreditableto a great country, which will leave the meaning 
of its law to be ascertained at the expense of suitors instead 
of taking the trouble to have it clearly expressed by statute, 
or graudally to be sanctioned by Parliamentary anthority. 
So much, I think, a very little consideration will show to 
be essential. But I see no reason for so far limiting our 
desires when a greater object is, I believe, attainable. T 
have often said, and I have been laughed to scorn for say- 
ing, but I here deliberately repeat, that there is no reason 
why the law of England should not be expressed in a code. 
I have never been able to recognise the power of the com- 
mon objection that it would not undoubtedly put an end to 
litigation nor prevent bad and conflicting decisions; it 
world not be an easy matter, and when done would be open 
to objections. But there is no difficulty inherent in the 
nature of English law, none which great and able lawyers 
might not well overcome, and the objections are too 
often only the expressfon of a prejudice in favour of the 
existing state of the law or of an indolent disinclination to 
grapple with the difficulties of the work. That we shall 
have it some day I do not doubt, but that we shall wonder 
we never had it before is almost equally of course; that 
we might have had it at this moment, I am fully con- 
vinced, if we had spent upon a code the money, the time, 
the labour which have been comparatively thrown away in 
feeble and ineffectual attempts to make a digest of English 
Jaw, though, if we have a good one, it would be a great 
convenience to the practitioners, would be of very little 
good to the country, and would be the wonder of the jurist. 
In general, with a few magnificent exceptions, of whom 
Lord Mansfield is the greatest, English judges having had 
to administer a system of unwritten laws, except where it 
has been modified or created by statute, have brought to 
the task an almost superstitious reverence for decisions 
and a determiuation to follow outa legal principle to its 
logical consequences utterly regardless too often of moral 
and practical absurdities therefrom resulting, it follows 
that to most men not lawyers, and to most men who are, 
thero is a multidude of the decisions utterly worthless, to 
say the best of them, which for the credit of the law had 
best be put by and forgotten. It is of melancholy interest 
sometimes to trace the ingenuity by which Courts and 
judges have striven to evade the authority of a bad or 





unjust decision without, in terms, questioning its authority. 
The books are full of ingenious evasions of subtle deduc- 
tions from data perhaps in themselves sound and sensible 
enough, but not calculated to be pursued with relentless 
logic to all these conceivable consequences of decisions 
between Courts of co-ordinate authority really conflicting, 
though nominally consistent, which it is only useless and 
embarrassing to be obliged to remember and preserve. 
Take, for instance, the struggle between the Courts as to 
the extent to which a principal can take advantage ofa 
mistake for a fraud committed by his agent. Says a 
majority of one Court, in a famous case where a principal 
who put forward an ignorant agent to tell a falsehood by 
which he benefitted, and the person injured pleaded the 
fraud as a fraud of the principal—nay, the man who knew 
did not commit the fraud, and the man who committed the 
fraud did not know there was no legal fraud therefore on 
the person who suffered by it which he can plead against 
the person who profitted. Such an outrageous absurdity 
is toomuch for the acquiescence of another Court which 
accordingly proceeds to accept the authority of the case, 
and at once to distinguish it while accepting it, by a 
line too fine for any but a legal intellect, to see and 
apprehend ; and then followsa string of cases in which 
equal authority of conflicting Courts has to be admitted 
and the Courts have to steer through and between them 
as best they can, often, as might be expected, with very in- 
different success. Soagain the struggle between the Courts 
as to the extent to which corporations can be bound by 
a contract under their seal, one court deeming it right to 
endeavour to mould the law to the altered state of the 
times, another to abate no jot of the strictness of the law 
laid down ages since in a state of society wholly different 
from that to which it has now to be applied. These are 
but instances which can be multiplied fifty fold, but they 
are enough to show you what I mean, and the worthlessness 
of a digest as compared with a code ; for all these decisions 
will be reserved in a digest, bad and good, sensible and 
foolish alike, and a plain and intelligible rule, if it can be 
drawn from them, will still have to be drawn out by 
the ingenuity of courts and judges. But these decisions 
will dissappear in a code. A code cuts the not whicha 
digest leaves to be disentangled. Between two conflicting 
principles it selects one, and clearness and simplicity, two 
main elements in all good Jaw, are at once and for ever 
secured. That the thing can be done our own times 
have shown us. Perhaps the Code Napoléon can hardly 
be said in strictness to belong to our own times, but its 
date is only just before them. We have ourselves, in the 
last few years, enacted for India a code which in many 
respects is a model of what such a code should be. In 
New York a great code of procedure was enacted but a few 
years since, which I understand worked to the satisfaction 
of those who had to administer it. These examples are 
enough to show the possibility at least of an English code, 
but it will never be made by taking young barristers in no 
large practice, and getting them to make digests of differ- 
ent heads of the law. Such work is waste of time and 
money, and has led to disputesazd heartburnings much to 
be regretted. A code, if it is to be made at all, must be 
made by the first lawyers*in the country, men of power 
and authority, if need be. The Code of Justinian was 
made by the greatest lawyers of the Empire; so was the 
Code of Napoleon, so was the Code of New York. To pass 
a code, clause by clause, through the Houses of Parliament 
is utterly impracticable; to pass a code (as bodies of 
statutes are often passed), made by competent men, sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and acquiring the force of law if 
Parliament does not dissent, is quite practicable. Choose 
your men, and pay them properly, aud I believe a code, 
whether of law or of procedure, to be perfectly attainable. 
It would be the best return the country ever received for 
the expenditure of its money, and I believe there would be 
no difticulty raised by any Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I think I can answer for the present one, and my plan 
would be something of this sort :—Take three men, or if 
you please, four, of the very highest position ; give them, 
if they have it not already, the rank of Privy-Councillors ; 
make their service in the preparation of that code count as 
judicial, and give them, if not otherwise entitled to it at 
the expiration of their labours, the pension of a judge. 
In some such way I am convinced a code may be 
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prepared and sanctioned in its integrity by Parlia- 
ment, and it would be a _ proud triumph for 
the Minister who achieved it, and of great and 
permanent advantage to the country. Whether the 
epportunity might be taken to make one system of 
law for the three kingdoms, is a question for politicians 
rather than for jurists. That there is much in the Scotch 
law, and something in the Irish procedure, which we might 
profitably borrow I am sure ; and, on the other hand, both 
Scotland and Ireland, it is possible, might with advantage 
adopt some things which at present are to be found in 
England only. ‘It is inconvenient certainly to have a law 
which is not the same for England, for Scotland, and for 
Treland ; whether it is possible at the present time to put 
an end to the inconvenience I am hardly in a position to 
determine. Such are my reasons for thinking a code pos- 
sible, aimed in a practical spirit, and with due adaption of 
the means to the object, and, if possible, it is manifestly 
the first thing to be taken in hand, because it, if well ac- 
complished, will save the doing of many others. There are 
certain heads of the law which lend themselves easily to 
the process of codification. Such are, for example, the 
law of eyidence, the criminal law, the law merchant, the 
law of real property. If complete code be beyond no por- 
tions of it may be unattainable, and if attained will render 
the great result of less labour and easier accomplishment. 
I said in Parliament, and I here say, that if I can I will 
endeavour to deal with the law of evidence in this way 
next year. Through the labours of others, and especially 
of Mr. Fitzjames Stephens, there is a mass of material 
ready to hand which a reasonable amount of trouble 
will, without difficulty, work into a bill. For reasons 
which will appear before I have done, I can give no pledge 
upon this subject, but at least, I willtry. I have pointed 
out already how, only I think with any approach to 
scientific accuracy and completeness, a single harmonious 
system of law and equity can be evoked from the present 
conflict of the two. If this be denied us, I should wish to 
try what can be done by working with our present 
materials, say, law and equity, by an enactment in terms 
that they should be passed ; and whatever the conflict that 


equity shall prevail, appears to me (I say it with a sincere 
sense that I may be quite wrong when I remember the 
eminent men who propcesed the clause)—appears to me, I 


Say, as utterly impracticable. It would take twenty years 
of legislation, and a hundred hecatombs of causes, to settle 
the meaning of a clause in a statute. I should propose to 
proceed experimentally, and to supplement that scheme, 
as experience might show us what was wanted. Clothe 
each class of court with the jurisdiction of the other class ; 
make every court of law a court of equity, and every court 
of law preserve certain special jurisdiction, such as bank- 
ruptcy, and, as now, divorce and probate, and with these 
exceptions make every imperial court a complete remedy 
to the suitors in it. Something of this kind was, now 
nearly ten years ago, among the great changes in their 
procedure ; but the great lawyers who then dominated 
Westminster Hall would none of it. They summarily, by 
decisions, reduced that Act of Parliament to nearly a dead 
letter, and in this respect, though most beneficial in others, 
it has remained from that day to this. But clothe them in 
terms with fully equitable jurisdiction, and they would 
not refuse to exercise it. I know very well the stock 
objections, that courts have no machinery for exercising 
another sort of jurisdisdiction. If that turns out to be so, 
practice gives it them. A Vice-Chancellor trying a horse 
cause, or a court of common law dealing with a suit for 
winding-up a company would be respectively unfitted for 
the subject-matter before them. But first such business as 
is in its very nature unfit for one tribunal will never as a 
rule find its way before it; and next, do what you will, if 
you alter largely the present system, and make only one 
court the one procedure, there will bea period of transition 
in which the judges will have to learn their work, and will 
not all be equally fitted for the discharge of every separate 
portion of their duty. There is no change to which all 
ingenious minds which dislike the change cannot make ob- 
jections. There are very few objections which do not give 
way before a resolution to goonin spite of them. To 
such objections as I have made, and to the like of such ob- 
jections, I answer—try. Already in most of our colonies 
they are making every court a court of law and equity, 





and see what comes of it. It will, I believe, throw an 
unexpected light upon the number of courts and the amount 
of judicial power which the country requires to do its busi. 
ness. Such is the contribution J presume to make to the 
solution of this vexed question. It has at least the merit 
of simplicity. It would cost the country little, and if it 
failed in practice would interpose no obstacle in the 
creation of another system. It is not easy, and I do 
not pretend to be able to suggest a simple and 
perfectly unobjectionable amendment of final appeal, 
because here any change involves destruction. It ig 
indispensable in principle to have two courts of ultimate 
appeal—one for these islands, and one for the rest of the 
empire, each entirely independent of the other, which may 
even probably make the law on the same subject different 
in England from the law in India and Australia, or the 
dominion. Except that snitors are a smal]l body, belong to 
no class, and have no power of combination, they would 
have long since denounced with indignation as an in. 
tolerable and outrageous abuse in point of practice the 
endless delays of the House of Lords. One case in which 
I was myself engaged against the last Bishop of Exeter was 
pending for 788 years in the House. Its immense expense, 
its intermittent sittings, its extreme disregard of the pro. 
ceedings and engagements of all other courts, with its 
absolute irresponsibility—all these things have long 
been known and entered from a feeling of hopelessness of 
any amendment. I do not pretend to speak with any full 
knowledge of the Chancery appeals, though I know that 
not long since they were practically decided by a single 
peer, at whose decision a caustic Lord Justice was 
accustomed to say that he held up his hands in respectful 
amazement ; but I do assert that nothing can be more un. 
satisfactory than the present common law appeals. The 
Lords have a right to summon the judge; and although, I 
believe, Lord Eldon asserted his right to overrule the 12 
judges if he pleased, it was a right practically never executed, 
Now the House of Lords does not sammon the judges asa 
rule, or overrule them when it does, avd who then overruleg 
them? The only common law lawyer in the House 
of Lords who takes part in the decision of appeals is the 
ex-Chancellor, who many of us remember at the bar as Sir 
Frederick Thesiger some little time since. The example I 
give by no means stands alone. The law laid down by Sir 
James Willes, Sir Henry Keating, and Sir Montague Smith, 
and repeated in turns upon appeal by Sir Colin Blackburn, 
Sir William Channell, Sir Robert Lush, and others, wag 
questioned and reversed in the House of Lords, the judges 
being summoned by Lord Chelmsford alone. It is not for 
me to criticise the proceeding, but if there be any 
lawyer who thinks a state of things satisfactory in 
which this is even possible, I can only say what he pro- 
bably would say of me, that the constitution of his mind 
is altogether pecuhar. For my part no alteration will be 
satisfactory, and I can take no part cither officially or 
privately, in supporting any, which leaves to the House of 
Lords the right of deciding causes. It is one thing to ac. 
quiesce in an anomally which we have received from our 
ancestors, and which has the consecration of centuries ; it 
is quite another to enact it afresh, and to stamp with our 
approbation what is unworthy of it. Moreover, what we 
have before us now is not the tribunal which our ancestors 
sanctioned. It was the whole Hcuse of Lords which 
the Constitution intrusted with the decision of 
causes in the last resort, and well or ill, as 
any one who knows legal history knows, it was 
the whole House of Lords which exercised the trust. There 
was the theory down to our own time. The House of 
Lords, assisted by the judges, and, as a rule in conformity 
with their opinion, declared without appeal what was the 
law of the land. In the great State trial of the Queen v. 
O'Connell, the members of the House of Lords were 
present in large numbers, and the judges by a very large 
majority had pronounced their opinion as tu the conviction. 
The Duke of Wellington strongly urged on the lay mem- 
bers of the House not to vote upon the question, and to 
leave the decision to the law Lords, The Duke's advice 
was taken, and the decision was left to the law Lords only. 
Those noble and learned persons decided, no doubt, with 
perfect honesty ; but so it was, that the Lords who supported 
the Government of the day supported the conviction, a 

the Lords who opposed the Government of that day re 
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versed the conviction which the judges were for affirming. 
I do not stay to inquire whether the advice of that good 
and upright man the Duke of Wellington was well or ill 

ounded. I say that, in effect, if it was to change the 
character of the tribunal there is no prescription in favour 
of two or three ennobled lawyers—ennobled from poli- 
tical exigency as much as for legal distinction—sitting in 
appeal upon and reversing the judgments of all the judges 
of England. If there is no prescription in favour of this 
custom, there is no reason for continuing it, either personal 
or practical. Ido not no what Lord St. Leonards would say 
now, but I know what Sir Edward Sugden did say in his 
great work on reviewing the decision of the House of Lords 
in real property cases. I have no means of knowing what 
the judges think of recent decisions overrulling theirs, but 
I know what they thought and’ said of the Brownlow deci- 
sion, and of one or two others which for personal reasons 
I refrain from mentioning. Moreover, small as the legal 
force of the House of Lords is at present, it is subjectto a 
continual diminution. Small blame indeed to those who can 
obtain the great powers of Lord Cairns and Lord Westbury 
for the decision of their private affairs as arbitrators. Most 
suitors would be glad to be so fortunate, but their absence 
materially reduces the judicial strength of the Court of 
Appeal, and this small and fluctuating body feels keenly the 
necessity of clothing itself with what is in their case the 
uureal but imposing character of the House of Lords. 
They keep up the form of adeliberative assembly. The 
judgments are a debate—the decision is a vote of the House ; 
and most tenacious are they, and from their point of view 
with good reason, of this utter unreality. In the last scheme 
for a reform of the Court of Appeal, which we owe to Lord 
Cairns, the tribunal is to report to the Queen and to the House 
of Lords, so that the judgment itself is proposed to be in one 
set of cases technically that of the Queen, in the other that 
of the whole House of Lords ; nay, more, a proposition in 
the Select Committee by Lord Redesdale, that the House 
should pass a standing order ‘‘ instructing the hearing of 
appeals to a committee of Peers selected by the House as 
specially qualified to discharge that duty ” was (it is inere- 
dible, but it is true) negatived without a division, I say 
it was not easy to propose a scheme for a supreme court of 
appeal which should not, be open to objection. Yet the 
field is fairly clear for us, The Judicature Commission in 
its first report pointedly and of set purpose abstained from 
saying a word about the House of Lords. Into its second 
report the subject of a Court of Appeal doesnot enter. The 
Lord Chancellor’s two schemes of last year, whatever their 
merits, which I do not discuss, did not receive the approba- 
tion of Parliament. The only scheme before the country 
is the one proposed by the House of Lords itself, or rather 
by a select Committee of the House, of which committee 
every lawyer in the House except Lord St. Leonards was a 
member. ‘The scheme proposes the creation of a Judicial 
Committee to exercise, as far as hearing goes, the functions 
of the present Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and, 
if the House of Lords, which has, I have already said, to 
report -respectively to the Queen and to the House. ‘The 
Court is to consist of the Lord Chancellor, four salaried 
members at £7,000 a year (£1,000 a year being added tothe 
original proposition on the motion of Lord Chelmsford), all 
the law Lords, the Chief Justices of England and of the 
Common Pleas, the Master of the Rolls, the Chief Baron, 
and the Lords Justices of Appeal in Chancery. None but 
salaried members are to be obliged to attend more than 20 
days in the year, and then only on the summons of the Lord 
Chancellor, All the members, with a view, says the report, 
to the proper constitution and greate: dignity of the commit- 
tee, should be Privy Councillors; with the same view it 
proceeds to recommend that they should be Peers. But 
what set of Peers? Peers for life? No, only while they re- 
main members of that Committee. Peers of Parliament ? No, 
they may sit and vote in the Committee, but not even sit 
still and vote “in any Legislature on other proceedings 
of the House.’’ The House is to retain its appellate 
jurisdiction, and to exercise it through men not worthy 
to share its dignities and functions! These are to be pre- 
served forthe noble and learned Lords upon whose minds 
it has at last been found they can no longer with satisfac- 
tion to the public alone discharge one of the most important 
ofthem. To be sure, there is a precedent for reducing 
Chief Justices and Barons and Lord Justices and such in- 
ferior dignitaries to their proper dimensions as attendants 
upon superior powers. I ought to add that a proposition to 
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make those who exercise the jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords themselves real members of it was made by Lord 
Grey and Lord Redesdale, and was supported by Lord Salis- 
bury, Lora Derby, Lord Powis, Lord Romilly, and others; 

but, except Lord Romilly (Lords Penzance and St. Leonards 
were not present), every other law lord in the House was 
against admitting their brother lawyers to the same dignities 
and privileges with themselves. Where have these noble 
and learned persons been since they left the Bar ; what air 
have they breathed ; what company have they kept; what 
water of oblivion have they quaffed, that they should 
suppose that any Attorney-(eneral with one grain of self- 

respect or with the slightest feeling for his great profession 
would make to the House of Commons such a proposal as 
this? My suggestion shall be simple and direct. A Court 
of eight members, at the least, in which Scotland, Ireland, 
and the Colonies should be represented, and of which all 
existing law lords should be ex officio and unpaid members, 
should sit all the present legal terms, and sitting in two 
divisions if necessary, I believe, could well dispose of the 
business now disposed of by the House of Lords, the Judi- 

cial Committee, and the Exchequer Chamber. Whether it 
could also dispose of intermediate Chancery Appeals I am 
unable to say with confidence. I myself think it very 
important to have on the tribunal of last resort some 
members who are not lawyers, But this is a matter to 
which there is a great difference of opinion, which I will 
not now reason upon. This subject leads me to consider, 
because it is so intimately connected with it, the very 
important question of the reconstruction of our judicial 
system, of the system as to whose matter the Judicial 

Committee has dealt in its recent report. The character and 
work of the subordinate tribunal from which an appeal 

is to be made depends obviously on the character and work of 
the Court of ultimate appeal. Now the question raised, not 
in terms, but in substance, by this report is very grave 
indeed. Shall we continue to have, as now, a Central Bar, 

with central judges sent round the country periodically to 

do the work, or shall we have a Provincial Bar and with 
only an appeal in certain cases to the Courts in London? 
A graver question it is scarcely possible to have submitted 
tous. Far more than most men think is involved in main- 
taining, in even raising, if it might be, the character of our 
judges and our Bar. The interests of the Bar are {the 
interests of those who have to employ the Bar; and the 
higher character of its lawyers the better in all ways and in 
all times, but especially in troublous times for the country. 
I protest with my whole soul against the mischievous and 
foolish assumption which runs through too many writings 
and speeches on this subject that the one object of the whole 
of our judicial system is the cheap and speedy despatch of 
the business of suitors. It is one great object ; perhays 
taken singly, it is one of all the greatest objects, but it is 
not the only one. Itis not to be pursued exclusively to 
the neglect of other objects very great and very important. 
Cheap law and quick decision are purchased far beyond 
their value, at the expense of incompetence, of unchecked 
arrogance, of the suspicion even far less than the reality 
of corruption. 











PUBLIC COMPANIES. 


RAILWAY STOCK. 





Railways. 
Stock’ Bristol and Exeter 
Stock Caledonian .. 
Stock Giasgow and South-Western 
Stock Great Eastern Ordinary Stock ..... 
Stock; Great Northern 
Stock!  Do., A Stock® ........0...sccrrccssscsrsceeeseesserse! 
Stock) Great Southern and Western of Ireland 
Stock) Great Western—Original........0....0000+ 
Stock! Lancashire and Yorkshire ........... 
Stock! London, Brighton, and Soath C 
Stock; London, Chatham, and Dover, 
Stock London and North-Western . 
Steck! London and South Western eee 
Stock) Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln ......s00.00/ 
Stock, Metropolitan | 
Stock} Do, District .......ceeseeee pmevovestenergeesennted 
Stock; Midland | 
Stock) North British 
Stock! North Eastern.... 
Stock) North London 
Stock) North ffordshire 
Stock South Devon 
Stock, South-Eastern 
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GOVERNMENT FUNDS. 
Last Quotation, Sep. 13, 1872. 


Annuities, April, 785 

Do. (Red Sea T.) Aug. 1908 

Ex Bills, £1000, — per Ct. 4 pm 

Ditto, £500, Do —4 pm 

Nitto, £100 & £200, —4 pm 

Bank of England Stock, 4% per 
Ct. (last half-year) 247 

Ditto for Account, 


3 per Cent. Consols, 923 
Ditto for Account, Oct. 2, 92§ 
3 per Cent. Reduced 913 
New 3 per Cent., 91} 

Do. 34 perCent., Jan, 794 
Do. 24 per Cent., Jan. 794 
Do. 5 per Cent., Jan. ’73 
Annuities, Jan, ’80— 


INDIAN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES.: 


{India Stk.,10}pCt.Apr.'74,206 | Ind. Enf.Pr.,5 pC.,Jan.’72 
Dittofor Account. — | Ditto,54 per Cent.,May,’79 107 
Ditto 5 per Cent., July,’80111 Ditto Debentures, per Cent., 
Ditto for Account, — April,’64— 

Ditto 4 perCeat., Oct. '8S 195 Do.Do, 5 per Cent.,Aug.’73 
Ditto,ditto Certificates, — Do. Bonds, 4per Ct., £1000 
Ditto Enfaced Ppr.,4per Cent.964! Dittc, ditto, under £1000 


Money MARKET AND City INTELLIGUNCR. 

The upward tendency which commenced early in the 
week was somewhat checked by the expectation of an ad- 
“vance in the Bank rate, but was restored upon its appear- 
ing that no change was to be made. The demand for gold 
for exportation has been less than was anticipated, but it 
is expected that it will be revived, and will for some time 
to come be somewhat heavy. The half-yearly meeting of 
the Bank was held on Thursday, and a dividend of 5 per 
cent. for the half year declared. 








_ The Archbishop of Dublin gave judgment on Thursday, 
in the case in which Dr. Maturin, incumbent of Grange- 
gorman, was charged with ritualistic practices in accord- 
ance with the finding of the Right Hon. Mountford Long- 
field and the Dean of St. Patrick’s. His grace held that 
the charges of turning bis back to the congregation in the 
delivery of the prayer for the “Church militant,” and so 
breaking the bread that the congregation could not see 
him, were proven; and the order of the Court was that he 
should be admonished to abstain from such practices in 
future. The proceedings took place in absentid, as Dr. 
Maurin declined to submit to the jurisdiction of the 
tribunal. 








EIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Lewix—On Sept. 10, at 13, Coleherne-road, S.W., the wife of 
P. A. Lewin, of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, of a son. 

Trveritr—On Sept. 6, at 18, Weighton-road, South Penge- 
park, the wife of Francis Truefitt, Esq., solicitor, of a daugh- 

eT. 
MARRIAGES. 

Bapoock—Birxreck—On Sept. 5, at Trull, near Taunton, 
Isaac Badcock, of New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at- 
law, to Rosetta Anne, second daughter of the late Thomas 

_ Birkbeck, Esq., of Settle, in the county of York. 

Fruraness—Laver—On Sept. 5, at West Chickerell Church, 
John Furness, of Long Stratton, Norfolk, solicitor, to Eliza- 
beth Winter, daughter of John Laver, Esq., of East Chickerell, 
Weymouth. 

Jacomz—Ho.it—On Sept. 5, by banns, at Bolton Abbey, 
Frederick William Jacomb, solicitor, to Emily, second 
daughter of Thomas Holt, of Huddersfield. 

Price—Dixox—On Sept. 4, at the parish church, Sheffield, 
George Curtis Price, Feq., B.A., barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s- 
inn, to Annie Julia, eldest daughter of James W. Dixon, Esq., 
of Hillsboro’ Hall, Sheffield. 

Surperane—Wortre—On Sept. 10, at St. Mark’s, Surbiton, 
Henry Francis Shebbeare, of New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, bar- 
rister-at-law, to Lily Lucy Robertha, daughter of the late 
Rev. Robert Cope Wolfe, vicar of Braithwell, York. 

Witxixson—-BincLey—On Sept. 5, at the parish church, Clap- 
ham, Josiah Wilkinson, of Lincoln’s-inn, barrister-at-law, to 
Emma Florence, youngest daughter of Charles William 
Bingley, late of Whitley Hall, Yorkshire. 

Woon—Sriies—On Sept. 5, at St. Paul’s, Chippenham, Richard 
B. Wood, of Chippenham, soliciter, to Mary Eleanor, third 
daughter of George Shield Stiles, M.R.C.S. 

DEATH, 

Zippey—On Sept. 4, at Margate, Charles Fiddey, Esq., of Nos. 
% and 4, Harcourt-buildings, Temple, and No. 164, Ports- 
down-road, Maida-vale, London, aged 69. 





LONDON GAZETTES. 


Professional Partnerships Dissolved. 
Farpay, Sept. 6, 1872. 
Fesenmeyer, John Fredk Wm, and Wm Blott Fesenmeyer, Gt James-st, 
Bedford-row, Solicitors. Sept 2 
Winding up of Joint Stock Companies. 
Tuxspay, Sept. 10, 1872. 
UNLIMITED IN CHANCERY. 

Hoylake Railway Company.—Vice Chancellor Malins has, by an order 
dated Aug 3, appointed Wm Turquand, 16, Tokenhouse-yd, te be 
official liquidator. Creditors are required, on or before Oct 10, to 
send their names and addresses, and the particulars of their debts{or 
claims to the above. Tuesday, Nov 5 at 12, is appointed for hearing 
and adjudicating upon the debts and claims. 

County PALATINE OF LANCASTER. 
Tvusgspay, Sept. 10, 1872, 

West Derby Township Investment Society (Limited),—The Vice Chan- 
cellor has, by an order dated Sept 3, appointed John Wm Davidson, 
10, Cook-st, Lpool, to be official liquidator. 

Friendly Societies Dissolved. 
Tyespay, Sept. 10, 1872. 
Hardingham Benefit Society, Hardingham, Norfolk. Sept 3 


Poor Man’s Friendly Society, Sheaf of Arrows Inn, Cranborne, Dorset, - 


Sept 6 

St Peter’s National School Sick and Burial Society, Schoolroom, St 
Peter's, Stockport, Cheshire. Sept4 

Totnes Annuitant Society, Castle Inn, Totnes, Devon. Sept 6 


Creditors under Estates in Chancery. 
Last Day of Proof. 
Faipay, Sept. 6, 1872, 


Scarlett, Ann, Saxmundham, Suffolk, Spinster. Oct 18. Scarlett 
Thurlow, V.C, Bacon. Svuthwell, Saxmundham 


Tvuespay, Sept. 10, 1872. 
Dalling, Rt Hon Baron, Upper Brook st. Oct 15. Creditors resident, 
out of the United Kingdom, Dec 15. Oppenheim v Dalling, V.C. 
Malins. Dalton, Saville pl, Conduit st 


Creditors under 22 & 23 Vict. cap. 85. 
Last Day of Claim. 
Frupay, Sept. 6, 1872. 

Anning, Wm, United States. Dec 7. Dommett and Canning, Chard 

Bell, Thos, Hail Farm, Cramlington, Northumberland, Farmer, Oct 
li. Allan and Davies, Newcastie-upon-Tyne a 

Bethel!l, Jas, Woodmansterne, Surrey, Esq. Oct7. Walters and Gush, 
Finsbury circus 

Booth, Jolin, Huddersfield, Gent. Decl, Owen, Huddersfield 

Bottomley, Juhn Thos, Halifux, York, Blacksmith. Nov}. Thomas, 
Halifax 

Bowring, Alex, Polsham, Somerset, Yeoman. Nov 2. Swayne, Glas- 
tonbur. 

Brierley. Alf, Stalybridge, Cheshire, Bookkeeper. Oct 31. Buckley, 
Stalybridge 

Browne, Jas Thos, Littlehampton, Sussex, Gent. Oct 31. Weall, Bell 
yd, Doctors’ commons 

Colquhoun, Archibaid Campbell Campbell, Chesham st, Middx. Oct 31. 
Bridges and Co, Red Liou sq 

Constable, Geo, Kingston-upon-Thames, Sarrey,Gent. Octl5. Walter 
and Durham, Kingston-ou-Thames 

Cornforth, Geo, Byers Green, Durhana, Publican. Nov 4. Trotter 

Cox, Fredk, Fenchurch st, Merchant, Nov 2. Masterman, Ciifford’s 
inn, Fieet st 

Cubitt, Wm Quincey, Neatishead, Norfolk, Farmer. Dec 1. Fox, 
Norwich + 

Cudlip, Eliza, Upper Lewisham rd, Widow. Sept; 30. Sandom and 
Kersey, Gracechurch st 

Ecclesion, Harriett Ann, Birm, Widow. Oct 22, Hodgson and Son, 
Brm 

Eccieston, Wm, Birm, Fishmonger. Oct 22. Hodgson and Son, Birm 

Ewart, Eliz, High Hill, Cumberland, Spinster, Nov 1. Dobinson and 
Watson, Carlisle 

Foot, Mary Ann, Charles st, Mite End New Town, Widow. Oct 10. 
Kent and Cobbuid, Cannon st 

Hamilton, Joseph,'Trimdon Grange, Durham, Innkeeper. Oct 1. Todd, 
Hartlepool 

Hancock, Jane, Kennington ri, Widow. Oct 20. Flux and Leadbitter 
Leadenhall st 

John, Jas, Lantwit Major, Glamorgan, Farmer, Szpt 28. Bradley, 
Cardiff 

Johnson, Wm, Albemarle st, Piccadilly, Esq. Decl, Conyear andCo, 
Bedford row 

Killick, Richd, Edenbridge, Kent, Esq. Dec 2, Drummonds and Co, 
Croydon 

Laycock, Jas, Hunslet, nr Leeds, Iron Plate Worker. Nov l, Granger, 
Leeds 


Lovey, Wm, Perranarworthal, Cornwall, Woollen Draper, Oct 31. 
Jenkins, Penryn 
Mills, Jane, Stalybridge, Cheshire, Widow. Oct 14, Buckley, Staly- 


bridge 

Mills, Jolin Hillam, Bramford, Suffolk, Barrister-at-Law. Barlow and 
Co, Cambridge 

Morriss, Martha, Sumner rd, Croydon, Widow, Sept 30, Myatt, 
Arthur st East, Loudon bridge 

Ord, Kalph, Sunderland, Durham, Fire Brick Manufacturer, Oct 11. 
Allan and Davies, Newcastie-upon-Tyne 

Page, Joseph, Birm, Draper. Oct 24, Hodgson and Son, Birm 
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Parfrey, Youngs, Buckingbam Palace rd, Gent. Nov 30. Murrough» 
Gt James st, Bedtord row 

Richards, Fras, Birm, Chemist. Oct 22. Hodgson and Son, Birm 

Rodd, John, Northam, Devon, Gent. Nov 1. Pearse, Hatherleigh 

Stokes, Eliz, Stalybridge, Cheshire, Timber Merchant. Oct 31. Buck- 
ley, Stalybridge : : 

Stokes, Owen Baker, Stalybridge, Cheshire, Timber Merchant. Oct 31. 
Buckley, Stalybridge ‘ 


_ ‘Welch, Joseph Jas, Cheapside, Esq. Nov 6. Wild and Co, Ironmonger 
lane 


Toespay, Sept. 10, 1872. 
Aldersley, Edmund, Hoo, Kent, Gent, Oct 31. Martin and Smyth, 


Str 

Dugdale, Thos, Park Hill, nr Burnley, Lancashire, Gent. Sept 30. 
Southern and Nowell, Burnley 

Fearnley, John Tunnicliffe, Pudsey, York, Innkeeper. Octl. Harri- 
son and Smith, Wakefield 

Fielding, Eliz, Ladbroke gdns, Kensington pk, Spinster. Oct 15. 


Brooks, Cornhill 
Fuller, Wm, Tolworth, Surrey, Farmer., Sept 29. Wilkinson and 
Howlett, Bedford st, Covent gdn > 


Hasted, John Fredk, Iiford rd, Essex, Gent. Oct 1. Drake and Son, 
Cloak lane, Cannon st 

Higgins, Louisa, Warwick, Milverton, Spinster. Oct 21. Hunt, Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon 

Hill, Hy Sheldon, Jamaica rd, Bermondsey, Licensed victualler. Nov 
14. King, Birin 

Incledon, Richd, Hastings, Sussex,Gent. Oct30. Incledon, Dartmouth 
row, Blackheath. 

Irving, Geo Pocock, Pwimeyrie, Monmouth, Gent. Nov 2. Hollings- 
worth and Co, East India avenue, Leadenhall st 

ade, Thos Newman, Gresham bldgs, Guildhall, Solicitor. Nov 10. 
Newton. Martin, near Sleaford 

Lawton, Martha Ann, Leicester, Spinster. 

Ridges, Joseph, Southampton, Merchant. 
Southampton 

Smith, Eliz, Thornage, Norfolk, Spinster. Nov 20. Mitchell and 
Clarke, Wymondham 

Vaughan, Fredk Geo, Granville pk, Lewisham, Timber Merchant. Nov 
30, Flower and Nussey, Gt Winchester st bldgs 


Bankrupts. 
Faipay, Sept. 6, 1872. 
Under the Bankruptcy Act, 1869. 
Croditors must forward their proofs of debts to the Registrar. 
To Surrender in London, 


Dec 10. Dalton, Leicester 
Oct 26. Hickman and Son, 


Gibbs, Alfd John, Southville, Wandsworth-rd, Pensioner. Pet Sept 2. 
Pepys. Sept 18 at 12 
Orchard, Thos, Gt Winchester-st, Paint Manufacturer. Pet Sept 4. 


Hazlitt. Sept 19 at 11 
Searle, Hy, Cannon-st, Tailor. Pet Sept 31, Pepys. 
To Surrender in the Country. 
Batt, John Collins, Kesteven, Lincoln. Pet Sept 2. Patchitt. Notting- 
ham, Sept 18 at 11 


Sept 18 at 12.30 


Brooker, John Wm, Fallowfield, Lancashire, Schoolmaster. Pet Aug 
31. Hyde, Stockport, Sept 23 at 1! 

Bryan, Jonathan, Gloucester, General Dealer. Pet Sept 2. Wilton. 
Gloucester, Sept 21 at 12 

Fairweather, David, Southampton, Draper. Pet Aug 31. Thorndike. 
Southampton, Sept 18 at 1 

Gaunt, John, Dunetail, Stafford, Miller. Pet Sept 4, Brown. 


Wolverhampton, Sept 27 at 12 

Hargreaves, Jas, Bradford, York, Attorney-at-Law. Pet Sept 3. Ro- 
binson. Bradtord, Sept 24 at 9 

Hillier, Josian Jasper, Wednesbury, Stafford, Printer. Pet Sept 3. 
Clarke. Walsall, Sept 27 at 12 

Hoyle, Alfd Jackson, Huddersfield, York, Jeweller. Pet Sept 2. Jones, 
jun, Huddersfield, Sept 20 at 11 

Jones, Edwad, Chester, Timber Merchant. Pet Sept 2. Royle. Chester, 
Sept 23 at 3 

Sealfi, Joseph, Birm, Hardware Merchant. Pet Sept 3. 

Pong Richa jun, Brighton, S Pet S S 

urst, Richd, jun, Brighton, Sussex, et Sept 4. hapland. 

Brighton, Oct8atll’ a“ 


Chauatler, 


TvueEspay, Sept, 10, 1872. 
Under the Bankruptcy Act, 1869. 
Creditors must forward their proofs of debts to the Registrar. 
To Surrender in London. 
Thomas, Thos Seymour, Tavistock-crescent, Westbourne-pk, Licensed 
Victualler, Pet Sept 6. Pepys. Sept 24 at 11 
To Surrender in the Country. 


Collins, Jesse, Hurstmonceux, Sussex, Butcher. Pet Aug 24. Young, 
Hastings, Sept 21 at i1 
Dawson, Joseph, Manch, Baker. Pet Sept5. Kay. Manch, Sept 26 


Dnon, Geo, Birm, Hardware Merchant. Pet Sept 2. Chauntler, Birm, 
Oct | at 2 


Dykine, Geo, Mold, Flint, Plumber. Pet Sept 2. Royle. Chester, 


Sept 23 at 
Freeman, Geo Philip, Wangford, Suffolk, Auctioneer. Pet Sept 6. 
Diver. Gt Yarmouth, Sept 30 at 2 
Bristol, Sept 23 


er Hy D, Briatol, Draper, Pet Sept 5. Harley, 


Hill, Jas Philip, Bristol, Licensed Victuall ts y 
Bristol, Senn’ st 2 a ’ ctualler, Pet Sept 6. Harley. 
Pet Sept 4. 


a, Thos Payne, Ordinance-row, Lewisham rd, Grocer, 
arnfield. Greenwich, Sept 24 at 2 
Williams, Wm, and John Williams, Preston, Lancashire, Shawl Mon. 
Pet Sept 7, Myres. Preston, Sept 21 at 12 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED, 
Fatnay, Sept. 6, 1872, 


Burgess, Wm, Belvedere, Kent, House Agent. June 12 
Stapley, Hy, Tunbridge Wells, Kent, Architect, Sept 2 





Sept 21 at 11, at offices of 


Sept 19 at 3, at office 
Sept 18 at 11, at offices of 


Sept 19 at 10, at offices of Stanley, 


Sept 23 at 12, at 


Tuespay, Sept. 10, 1872. 
Voules, Rev Tom Arthur, Azhill, Somerset. Sept 5 
Fripar, Sept. 6, 1872. 
John st, Lpvol. Laces and Co, Lpool 
Sept 17 
lifford’s inn 
Berry, Jas, Little Bolton, Lancashire, Contractor. Sept 18 at 3, at office 
Sept 26 at 4, at offices of 
Smith, Regent st, Cheltenham 
stall, Fenchurch bldgs 
Sept 30 at 2, at office of 
Croft, Geo, Leeds, Grocer Sept 23 at 1, at offices of Dunning and Kay, 
Cooper, Lawton st, Congleton 
Sept 23 at 11, at offices of 
Dryden, Jas, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Grocer. Sept 19 at 2, at offices of 
11, at offices of Watson and Dickons, Victoria chambers, Bradford 
Green, Cornelius, Birm, Leather Seller. Sept 20 at 12, at offices of 
Hotel, Russell st, Dover. Minter, Dover 
Kirkus, Wm, Higher Broughton, nr Manch, Schoolmaster. Sept 25at 4, 
Manch. Jelf and Goole, Birm 
Llewellin, John, Bristol, out of business. 
of Hunton and Bolsover, Finkles st, Stockton-on-Tees 
Mills, Wm, Birm, Clock Manufacturer, Sept 20 at 3, at the Acorn 
Little Trinity lane. Pritchard and Englefield 
Teignmouth 
Myers, Rosetta, Wigmore st, Cavendish sq, Portmanteau Maker. Sept 
Sept 17 at 2, at office of Dobie, Basinghall st 
Pogson, Thos Fredk, Horncastle, Lincolu, Chemist. 
Sept 18 at 3, at 
office of Ditton, lronmonger lane 
Sampson, Thos, Hatton Cranswick, York, Borse Dealsr. Sept 20atll, 
Gritin, Birm 
Bridgwater 
Sept 18 at 2, at 


Chadwick, Wm, Lpool, Book-keeper. Sept 7 
Nageair, Felice, and David Hazan, Manch, Merchants, Aug 29 
Liquidation by Arrangement, 
FIRST MEETINGS OF CREDITORS. 
Adlington, Thos Pinnington, and Fredk Willeock Nicholson, Lpool, 
Comm Merchants. Sep 23 at 1, at office of Harmoodjand Co, Nortn 
Bacon, Edwin, Winchester st, Pim!ico, Commercial Traveller. 
at 2, at offices of Dubois, Gresham bldgs, Basinghall st. Mayuard, 
Batchelor, Hy Edwd, Allen rd, South Hornsey, Fishmonger. Sept 17 at 
3, at offices of Porter, Leadenhall st 
of Robinson, Acresfieid, Bolton 
Bowles. Daniel, Alstone, Gioucester, Grocer. 
Brake, Jas Ebenezer, Dartmouth rd, Forest hill, Linen Draper. Sept 
17 at 2, at the Guildhall Tavern, Guildhall yd. Hillearys and Tun- 
Chaplin, John, Lpoo!, Shoe Manufacturer. 
Beliringer, North John st, Lpool 
Butt’s ct, Leeds 
Cross, Thos, Congleton, Cheshire, Labourer. 
Darke, John, Torquay, Devon, Saddler. 
Hirtzel, Queen st, Exeter 
Bousfield, Market st, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Edmondson, Joseph Sowden, Bradford, York, Comm Agent. Sept 17 at 
Garstin, Geo 2elmore, otherwise Geo Belmore, Strand, Actor. Sept 30 
at 2, at offices of Dixon and Co, Bedford row 
Fallows, Cherry st. Birm 
Grimston, Thos Hy, Dover, Kent, Grocer. Sept 24 at 4, at the Victoria 
Kassell, Hy, Goole, York, Builder. Sept 17 at 3, atthe Lowther Hotel, © 
Goole. Hind, Goole 
at offices of Sale and Co, Booth st, Manch 
Knight, John, Birm, Painter. Sept 16 at 2,at the Queen’s Hotel, 
Leatber, Isaac, Pennington, Lancashire, Glazier. 
of Ambler, South King st, Manch 
Essery, Guildhall, Broad st, Bristol 
Madderson, John, Whitton, Durham, Beerseller. Sept 17 at 11, at office 
Manchester, Mark, Radcliffe, Lancaster, Beerseller. Sept 20 at 3, at 
office of Halli and Rutter, Acresfield, Bolton 
Hotel, Temple st, Birm. Rowlands. Birm 
Mitchinson, Thos, Strand, Upholsterer. Oct | at 2, at the Painters’ Hall, 
Moffat, Hy Edwd Maxwell, Newton Abbott, Devon,Clay Merchant. Sept 
20 at 12, at the Royal Clarence Hotel, Cathedral yard, Exeter, Fowler, 
Morley, James, Norwich, Baker. 
Bank plain, Norwich 
23 at 2, at ottice of Barnett, New Broad st 
Nutt, Wm Hy, New yd, Gt Queen st, Lincolu’s inn fields, Bookbinder. 
Organ, Jabez, Birm, Boot Manufacturer. Sept 19 at 12, at offices of 
Fallows, Cherry st, Birm 
otfice of Tweed, Market pl, Horncastle 
Rice, Saml John, Harp lane, Gt Tower st, Tea Dealer. 
Rowe, Sam!, Manch, Fish Dealer. Sept 23 at 3, at offices of Heath and 
Sons, Swan st, Manch 
at office of McLaren, Coney st, York 
Scott, Morris, Birm, Factor, Sept 18 at 12, at the Queen’s Hotel, Birm. 
Smele, Jas, Weston-super-Mare, Somerset, Timber Merchant. Sept 21 
at 2, at offices of Norton, Weston-supet-Mare. Reed and Cook, 
Smith, Robt, Gateshead, Durham, Provision Dealer. 
oftice of Bousfield, Market st, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Sept 18 at 


Thomas, Benj, Windhill, Calverley, York, Wine Merchant, 
10, at office of Watson and Dickons, Bank st, Bradford 
Towers, Thos, Lpool, Mineral Water Manufacturer. Sept !S at 3, at 
office of Carmichael, Lord st, Lpool 

Venning, Thos, Pembroke Dock, Pembroke, Millwright. Sept 23 at ll, 
at office of Williams, Lower Meyrick st, Pembroke Dock 

Wainewright, Thes Sam}, Leeds, Grocer, Sept 30 at 3, at offices of 
Fawcett and Malcolm, Park row, Leeds 

Wilkinson, Thos Joshua, Aston, nr Birm Glass Manufacturer. 
at 12, at offices of Fallows, Cherry st, Birm 

Willison, Wm Hy, Hanley rd, Grocer, Sept 29 at 1, at Sanderson's 
Hotel, Bevois ct, Basinghall st. Spencer, Queen's rd, Dalsion 

Wintour, Chas Forth, Clifton, Bristol, Gont. Sept 24 atl, at offices of 
Sweet aud Burroughs, Bridge st, Kirm 

Woodhouse, Jordan, Flamborough, York, Innkeeper, Sept 16 at 3,30, 
at the Globe Inn, Market pl, Bridlington. Cooper 

Wright, Alfu, Sandringham rd, Dalston, Comm Agent. 
office of Ditton, Ironmonger lane 


Tuxspay, Sept. 10, 1872. 


Sept 17, 


Sept 19 at 3, ab 





Anderson, Jas Kerr, Artillery pl, Woolwich, Military Tailor, Sept 25 at 
2, Gt Winchester st bldgs, Kimber and Lee 
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Beere, Lonis Edwd, Hampstead rd, Chemist. Sept 19 at 1, at office of 
Hubbard, Long lane, West Smithfield 

Blake, Robt Wm Willis, Manchester st, Manchester sq, Dressmaker. 
Sept 30 at 2, at offices of Slater and Panell, Guildhall chambers, 
Basinghall st. Nicoll, Gt Portland st 

Briggs, David, Stubbs Walden, York, Farmer. 
New Elephant Hotel, Pontefract 

Burkinshaw, Chas, Stallingborough, Lincoln, Draper. Sept 20 at 12, at 
the George Hotel, Whitefriargate, Kingston-upon-ull 

Caldecourt, Jas, Ontram st, Caledonian rd, Baker. Sept 23 at 2. at 
office of S)ater and Pannell, Guildhall chambers, Basinghall st. Price, 
Cheapside 

Crouch, John, Rodney rd, Walworth, Grocer. Sept 23 at 3, at offices of 
Birchall, Southampton bidgs, Chancery lane. Harrison, Furnival’s 
inn 

Dawton, Wm Hodge, Aller Mitls, Abbots Kreswell, Devon, Paper 
Mannfactarer. Sept 27 at 12, at the Bude Haven Hotel, Sidwell! st, 
Exeter. Fowler 

Dean, Jas, Stockport, Cheshire, Hat Manufacturer. 
Offices of Johnson, Park st, Stockport 

Edmunds, Wm, King st, Hammersmith, Butcher. 
offices of Hope. Serie st, Lincoln's ion fields 

Farrow, Thos Joseph, Bary St Edmunds, Journeyman Stonemason. 
Sept 23 at 2, at the Guildhall, Bury St Edmunds. Salmon and Son 

Forster, Robt, Belsize rd South, Hampstead, out of business. Sept 27 
at 3, at offices of Harvey and Co, St Swithin’s lane 

Fryer, Thos, St Helen’=, Lancashire, Clothier. Sept 26 at 2, at office of 
Gibson and Bolland, South John st, Lpool. Beasley and Oppeuheim, 
St Helen’s . 

Gibson, Joho, Pleasant row, Shacklewell green, Hackney, Commercial 
Traveller. Sept 30 at 12, at office of Mote, Walbrook 

Goodwin. Geo Wycliffe, Bury St Edmunds, Suffolk, Doctor. Sept 28 at 

Sept 23 at 11, at offices of Essery, 


Sept 26 at 11, at the 


Sept 21 at 11, at 
Sept 20 at 12, at 


12, at the Guildhall, Bury St Edmunds. Salmon and Son 

Gully, Jas, Bristo!, Ship Steward. 
Gui'dhal!, Broad st, Bristol 

Harries, ‘Thos, St Issells, Pembroke, Licensed Victualler. Sept 21 at 
10.30. at office of Ree+, Market st, Narberth 

Hazelby, Wm, Usk, Monmouthshire, Commercial Traveller. 
at 11.30 at office of Gardner, Usk 

Heads, Thos, Stanhope, Darham, Draper. Sept 23 at 12, at the Turf 
Hotel, Collingwood st, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Thompson 

Hibberd, Thos, Basingstoke, Hants, Blacksmith. Szpt 20 at 3, 
at offices of Bayley, Basinzstoke 

Hill, Fredk Thos, Le2ds, Tubacconist. 
4 


Sept 26 


Hillier, Angustas, Aldershot, Hants, D2puty Commissary. Sept 27 a 
11, at office of Eve, Oxford Villa, Aldershot 
Hives, Geo, Sonth Birkenhead, Cheshire, Auctioneer. Sept 23 at 3, at 
office of Moore, Duncan st, Birkenhead 
Mliingworth, Wm, Soothiil, Dewsbury, York, Contractor. 
at offices of Scholefield. Brunswicx st, Batle 
Inwards, Wm Hy, Woburn, Beds, Butcher. Sept 20 at 12, at his shop, 
High st, Woburn. Middleton, Dunstable 
Jackson, Edwd, and Sarah Jane Jackson, Fenton, Stafford, Tailor. Sept 
18 at 3, at the County Court Offices, Stuke-npon-Trent. Stevenson, 
Hanley 
Knowles, Wm Hy Haley, Holmfirth, York, Chemist. Sept 25 at 4, at 
offices of Learoyd and Learoyd, Buxton rd, Huddersfieid 
Leeming, Wm, Birkenhead, Cheshire, Leather Dreaser. Sept 23 at2, at 
office of Braithwaite, Preeson’s row, Lpool. Anderson, Birkerhead 
cgatt, Clement Davidson, and John Ross Pagh Leggatt, Austin friars, 
Merchants. Sept 30 at 2, at offices of West and King, Cannon st 
Mabey, Rob: Davies, High st, Croydon, Tailor. Sept 20 at 3, at office 
of Swaine. Cheapside 
ferriman, Thos, Swindon, Wilts, Ironmonger. 
: 1, Birm. Bartrum, Bath 
Carnarvon,Grocer. Sept 24 at 12.30, at the Liverpool 
, Brook st, Chester. Williams, Carnarvon 
Mozies, Edwd, Biackborn ter, Bine Anchor rd, Bermondsey, 
at 3, at office of Aird, Eastcheap 
Maddock, Jas Edwd, Gresham rd, Rrixton, out of business. 
2 of Cooke, Devereux ct. Temple 
nn, Hoxton st, Hoxton, Varnish Maker. Sept 26 at 3, at 
lioway, Ball’s Pond rd. Heathfield, Lincoln’s inn fields 
Fredk, Leadenhall st, Tailor. Sept 26 at 3, at office of 


Sept 25 at 12, 


Sept 23 at 3, at the 


Sept 25 


Oct 3 at 


alsa |, Stafford, Harness Farnitare Manufacturer. Sept 
George Hotel, Walsall, Free. Birm 
ner, Winchester st, Pimlico, Widow. Sept 18 at 11, as 
i, New inn, Strand 
er, © Sep: 23 at 3, at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Queen st, Exeter. Fryer, Exeter 
Pearson, Thos, and John Simmons Pearson, Lowick, Tailors. 
at il, at the Red Lion Hotel, High st, Berwick-upon-Tweed. 
Berwick-apon-T weed 
Penston, Join, Deritend, Birm, Builder. Sept 23 at 11, at the Great 
Western Hotel, Monmouth st, Birm. Foster, Birm 
Petty, Geo, Ba‘iey, York. Jomer. Sept 24 at 3, at office of Scholes and 
Co, Leeds rd, Dewsbary 
Protieroe, Arthur, Southport, Lancashire, Lodging-house Keeper. 
Sept 25 at 3, at office of Parr & Sadler, Lord st. Southport 
HRarés)], Walter Arthur, Littichampton, Sassez, Tailor. Sept 23 at 3, 
at 64, (Ad Jewry. Biack & Co, brighton 
yne,Wm, Noble st, Glove Importer. Sept 16 at 2,at offices of 
izerd & bets, Kasteheap. Piunkett, Gutter lane 
Bere, Wm Hy, bristol, Carpenter. Sept 21 at 11, at offices of Essery, 
Geild4hal, broad #, Bristol 
ichwen4, Geo, Chee-ham, Lancashire, Baker, Sept 20 at 3, at offices 
of Smith and Boyer, brazennose st, Manch 
Sherringiwn, Hy, Wigan, Lancashire. Sept 20 at 3, at 23, King st, 
Wigan. Lester 
Sidduns, Wm Turton, and Alex Siddons, West Bromwich, Stefford, 
Irontonnéers. Beyt 22 at 11, at offices of Topham, High st, 
West Bromwich 
Epurrell, Jobn Hy, Aidborough, orfolk, Harness Maker. Sept 20 at 
4, # Mhee of $444, jan, Coureh et, Theatre st, Norwic 
Taykr, Geo Giewcener, Shopkee 


Sept 24 
Gray, 


5 
per. Sept 24 at 12, at offices of 
Coke, Pitt tt, Gloccester. George, Gloucester : 








Taylor,Geo Augustus, Change alley, Cornhill, Tailor. Sept 19 at 12, 
at offices of Townley and Gard, Gresham bldgs, Basinghall st 

Truscott, Edwd Chas, Falmouth, Cornwall, Shipwright. Sapt 19 at 2, 
at offices of Jenkins, Post office bldgs, Falmouth 

Vigus, Fras Wm, Exeter, Bone Crushing Mili Proprietor, 
12, at the White Lion Hotel, Sidwell st, Exeter 

Wackett, Alfd, Norton Folgate, Provision Dealer. 
Duke of Wellington, High st, Shoreditch. 
toria pk 

Williams, Roderick, Aberystwith, Cardigan, Builder. Sept 18 at 11, at 
office of Hughes and Son, North parade, Aberystwith 

Wright, Rebecca Charlotts, Fairfied, near Lpool, Schoolmistress. Sept 
30 at 3. at office of Vine, Cable st, Lpool. Ritson, Lpool. 

Wyatt, Wm John, Upton, Tormoham, Devon, Builder. Sept 23 at la, 
office of Hirtzel, Queen st, Exeter 

Yeamans, Fras Watts, Nottingham, Woollen Merchant. 
at the George Hotel, Nottingham, Everall 


Sept 23 at 


Sept 17 at 11, at the 
Brutton, Grove rd, Vic- 


Sept 27 at 12, 








EDE & SON, 
bss MAKERS, 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT, 


10 HER MAJESTY, THE ‘LORD CHANCELLOR, THE JUDGES, CLERGY, ETC. 


ESTABLISHED 1689. 
SOLICITORS’ AND REGISTRARS’ 
94, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


GOWNS, 





LONDON GAZETTE (published by anthority) and LONDON and 
COUNTRY ADVERTISEMENT OFFICE. 


No. 117, CHANCERY LANE, FLEET STREET. 
ENRY GREEN (many yearswith the late George 


Reynell), Advertisement Agent, begs to direct the attention of 


the Legal Profession to the advantages of his long experience of upwardg 
| of twenty-five years, in the special insertion of all pro forma notices, &,, 
Sept 23 at 11, at offices of Scott, | 


and hereby solicits their continued support.—N.B One copy of advertise 
ment only required, and the strictest care and promptitude assured, 
Officially stamped forms for atvertisemeuts and file of * London 
Gazette ” kept. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT OF MEAT 
Most convenient, economical, and fine-flavoured stock for Beef 

Tea (about 24d. a pint), Soups, Sauces, and made dishes, costing hardly 
more than one-fourth of what it would when made of fresh meat; keeps 
good for any time even after jars being opened. 1b. jars recommended, 
being relatively the cheapest size. 

Now permanently used in most households in town and country. 

Caction.—Ask for LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT, being the only 
sort warranted Genuine and Perfect Baron Liebig, the Inventor, by 
requiring his Signature on every Jar. 








—— 


XECUTORS and TRUSTEES, haying SILVER, 
PLATE, WATCHES, Jewellery, China, Glass, Paintings, 
Bronzes, Books, Wearing Apparel, Merchandise, ‘l'rade Stocks, &c., &e, 
to DISPOSE OF, wili find the ‘* West-end Auction Mart” the best 
mediam for realising, it being cectrally situated, and replete with every 
convenience for the better display of property. Advances prior to sales, 
Valuations made for all purposes,—W. JHicktnsoTaam & Sons, Pree 
prietors, 8 and 9, Upper St. Martin’s-lane, W.C, 


O GUARDIANS and WARDS in CHANCERY. 
—A married Lady and Gentleman, in a healthy and picturesque 
village, about 50 miles from London, would be glad to receive under 
their care a Young Lady (young child preferred), who would be caré- 
fully treated and her education attended to. A good table, carriage, 
and horse exercise.—For particulars address to Messrs, Lovent, Sox & 
Pritriep, 3, Gray’s-inn-square ; and Messrs, Newman & Lyon, No. 7, 
King’s Bench-walk, Temple, London, 


;DUCATION FOR GIRLS.—A Clergyman’s 
; Widow, living in a vory healthy village in Buckinghamshire, 
who has six little girls to educate with her own, desires to receive two 
more. Terms very moderate. Thoroughly good references given.— 
Address, Mrs. F., Liscombe Villa, Linslade, Leighton Buzzard, 








ATIONAL INSTITUTION for DISEASES of 

the SKIN. Pursictan—Dr, BARR MEADOWS. Patients 

attend at 227, Giay’s-inn-road, King’s cross, on Mondays and Thursdays, 
and atJ0, Mitre-street, Aldgate, on Wednesdays and Fridayr ; morning 
at 10, evening from 6 till 9. Average number of cases under treatment, 
1,000 weekly. THOMAS ROBINSON, Hon, Sec. 


CHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON.—The Papers 
b issued by the Board can be had wy open of 
YATES & ALEXANDER, 
PRINTERS TO THE LOMDON KOHOOL BOARD 
Symonds-inn, Chancery-lane, 








— 


UTHORS ADVISED WITH as to the Cost of 


Printing and Publishing, and the Cheapest Mode of Bringing 
out MSs, 


Varus & Atexanven, Printers, 7, Symonds-inn, Chancery-lane- 








